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LITERATURE. 


The Kaisarnaémah i Hind; or, Lay of the 
Empress. A Poem in Nine Cantos, with 
Appendices containing the Histories of 
the Princes of India. Dedicated, by 

cious Permission, to Her Majesty the 
7 Empress of India. By Edward 
B. Eastwick, C.B., F.R.S., M.A., late 
M.P. for Falmouth. Volume I. (Printed 
for Private Circulation only.) 


Tat Republic of Letters is now and then 
subject to Royal editions. This is one of 
those gorgeous issues which are not offered 
for the hands of democracy. The edition 
has, we believe, been limited ‘to one hun- 
dred and twenty copies, of which twenty 
have been reserved for the Supreme Govern- 
ment and Council of India, and of the re- 
mainder by far the greater number have 
been subscribed for by Native Princes 
of India. A work to be acceptable to such 
potentates must have about it something 
of Oriental magnificence. Maharajahs and 
Niwdbs expect that even their books shall 
glitter with gold ; and this production, which 
does much credit to Messrs. Maclure and 
Macdonald, as well as to the artists and 
photographers whose skilful labour is here 
reproduced, will not disappoint the expecta- 
tions of their Highnesses. The volume 
contains portraits, commencing with that of 
Her Majesty, of all the most eminent per- 
sonages connected with the Imperial Darbar 
of Delhi—which Mr. Eastwick spells “ Dihli”’ 
—with coloured prints of their armorial 
bearings, and photographs of some of the most 
interesting buildings of Delhi and of scenes in 
the neighbourhood of that city. The letter- 
press, which is set with all possible 
magnificence of type and of illuminated 
margins, includes an original poem by Mr. 
Eastwick entitled “‘ The Lay of the Empress.” 
Following the English version is a transcrip- 
tion into Persian by Khush Nawisén, whose 
ability in penmanship was his conspicuous 
recommendation. It is only an artist who 
can write “a beautiful Persian hand.” The 
Niw4b Ziyau-’d-din Khan Bahddur, the most 
famous living poet of India, superintended 
the Persian translation, which was chiefly 
made by Amir Jin. In an Appendix, Mr. 
Eastwick gives a “History of the Nizdms of 
the Deecan”’—or Dakan—in which he has 
translated, and somewhat condensed, the 
Hadikah i Alam, a Persian MS. composed by 
Mir Alam, the Minister of the Nizim who 
accompanied the Duke of Wellington, then 
Col. Wellesley, to Seringapatam. Mr. East- 
wick thinks that this work has never before 

n read by any European ; certainly this 





is the first time it has been rendered into 
English. 

We do not propose to criticise either the 
poetry or the politics of Mr. Hastwick’s 
Imperial “Lay.” Few men are so well 
acquainted with the history of India; still 
fewer are those who have a knowledge com- 
parable with his of Eastern languages and 
of Oriental life and manners. Indeed, the 
special value of Mr. Eastwick’s work is 
that he is an Oriental scholar of uncommon 
merit. In his poem, he hastily passes on- 
ward until he reaches the assumption of the 
government by the Crown of England, point- 
ing out to all whom it may concern that 
native disunion rendered foreign conquest 
possible and beneficial. After Alexander 
had come and gone— 

“Then rose the Star of Islam, Mahmiad came, 
Its angel, and the Messenger of Death, 
Before him terror, and around him flame, 
All nature drooping withered at his breath. 
And where his war-steed trampled nought e’er 


ew: 
eyes and on his blood-stained way he cleft 
*T was vain to combat, and as vain to sue, 
Alike of pity and of fear bereft, 

He found a smiling garden, and a desert left.” 
Then rose the tolerant Akbar, of whom Mr. 
Eastwick says :— 

“ Aye, thou wert truly great; thy sons not so: 
They would be bigots and they had their meed, 
Their palaces are vacant, and weeds grow 
Where glittered once all wealth the earth could 
show.” 
But that which these princes could not give 
— concord, rest; the calm of power ”— 
“ those blessings were to come”—and they 
came “by giving Timtir’s kingdom to a 
Guelf!” 
“Yes! fate kept back this Eastern diadem 
As though it shone too bright for mortal brow ; 
Kings sought to wear it, but twas not for them: 
Thou, England’s Queen, art worthy, only Thou! 
Talk not of conquerors, they are often found, 
Not so a conqueror who is all beside 
That graces human nature; search earth round, 
Show, if thou canst, a better daughter, bride, 
And mother, and a heart more tender and more 
tried.” 
Mr. Eastwick poetises the new Imperial 
title and the visit of the Prince of Wales, 
and thus approaches the main subject of his 
work :— 
“?Tis my devoir now 

The lay of that High Festival to sing, 

Which sealed a mighty nation’s solemn vow 

And set a Caesar's crown, Victoria! on thy brow.” 
A spirited description of the siege of Delhi 
is followed by a poetic account of the 
modern city—the scene of the Imperial 
Darbar, which is especially the theme of the 
second Canto. The third Canto—the last 
in this volume—deals with the history of the 
Nizams, and contains landation of the youth- 


-ful occupant of the chief native throne of 


India. The family of the Nizdim is indis- 
putably one of the most illustrious that ever 
came to India. On the father’s side it can 
be traced to the first Khalifah, Abdbakr, 
and in the female line to Mohammed himself. 
Abtibakr was the immediate successor of the 
Prophet of Islam. Mr. Eastwick’s ‘* Notes’’ 
at the end of the volume are one of its most 
interesting features. In Note 19, he gives 
the origin of the title Khalif, or Caliph. 
The term occurs in the second chapter of 
the Koran, entitled ‘The Cow ” :—“ When 
the Lord said unto the angels, I am going to 











place a substitute on earth.”” This applies to 
Adam, and the Arabic is :—‘* Wa iz kéla 
Rabuka lilmalaikati inni jailun fil ardi 
khalifatan.” The word khalifatan would 
be better translated “ vicegerent.’’ Thus else- 
where Adam is called khalifatu "lah, “the 
vicegerent of God.” Strictly speaking, 
according to the view of the Sunni Moham- 
medans, Abiibakr was the first Khalif. The 
Shi’ahs do not hold him to have been 
Khalif, nor do they accept any of the Khalifs 
until the fourth, Ali, who held the sacred 
office from 656 A.D. to 661 A.D. 

There is much of native history to be 

learnt from Mr, Eastwick’s translation of the 
History of the Nizims. He has wisely pre- 
served the form of the Persian original. He 
has the rare accomplishment of insight into 
the refinements and subtleties of that most 
interesting language. An important inci- 
dent in the annals of this great family was 
the adoption by the first Nizim of Nazir- 
Jang, his second son, to be his heir. There 
can be no doubt that this power of selecting 
a successor from any of the sons of poly- 
gamous marriage has been the indirect cause 
of many atrocities and much bloodshed. It 
accounts for such family feuds as we have 
seen raging in Afghanistan. Yakib Khan, 
who now rules there, was at enmity with 
his father, because Amir Shir Ali had named 
a younger son, Abd’ullah Jan, to be heir. 
The usual practice in the East is to nomi- 
nate as heir the eldest son of the mother of 
highest rank—a rule which naturally causes 
terrible strife among the wives of an Oriental 
sovereign. Shir Ali himself was the youngest 
son of Dost Mahommed. The eldest son ‘of 
the Shah of Persia is now Governor of 
Ispahan, but his younger brother, the 
Governor of Tabriz, is named heir to the 
throne, because his mother is a princess, 
while the mother of Maziid Mirza, Governor 
of Ispahan, is of inferior rank. Mr. East- 
wick, however, says :— 
“ There is something to be said in favour of this 
Oriental view as regards the succession to sover- 
eignty, and certainly in the case which happened 
in Oudh, when the king of that country was pre- 
vented from exercising what he conceived to be 
his right of selection, the interference with it was 
very disastrous.” 


The end of this History of the Niz4ms re- 
counts our obligations to Afzalu-’d-daulah 
and his well-known Minister, Sir Salar Jang. 
During the Mutiny of 1857, the Nizam was 
our faithful ally, his Minister was cool, 
sagacious, and resolved, and both have had 
reward in substantial acknowledgments from 
the Government of India. 

The last few pages of this splendid volume 
recall a greater warrior, a more distinguished 
figure in the world’s history, than anyone 
whom the British rule has seen in India. 
In the form of a very elaborate ‘‘ Note ” Mr. 
Eastwick has compiled an account, illustrated 
by a map, of the marches of Alexander the 
Great, who by Orientals is known as 
Sikander zu’l Karnain. Mr. Eastwiek 
says :— 

“Tt is a curious fact that our great battle with 
the Sikhs at Sobrion was fought where Alexander 
erected his twelve altars; and another battle, 
which we call Chiliinwélaé, but which the 
Punjabis term Chiliin Majian, was fought on the 
exact spot where Porus was defeated, as General 
Cunningham has conclusively shown, In support 
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of his arguments, I may mention that I possess a 
statuette of Apollo, or the Sun—which was dug 
up from twenty feet below the surface of the 
siaia at the spot where these battles were fought, 
and which was probably brought there by some 
Macedonian soldier.” 

With this interesting fragment we must close 
our notice of Mr. Eastwick’s work, which, 
as we have shown, has higher recommenda- 
tions to its few but powerful possessors than 
those to which we in the first place called 
attention. ArtHor ARNOLD. 








Calendar of Charters and Rolls preserved in 
the Bodleian Library. Edited by W. H. 
Turner under the Direction of the Rev. 
H. O. Coxe, &. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) 


Tue custodians of the great Bodleian re- 
pository were happily inspired when they 
resolved to unlock its doors and afford the 
world a glimpse, however partial, of the 
treasures within. Antiquaries of all deno- 
minations will concur in trusting that this 
may only be an earnest of ampler boons. 
The collections here for the first time 
brought together and calendared have long 
borne the familiar names of their original 
collectors or purchasers—Anthony 4 Wood, 
Dodsworth, Thoresby, Martin, Bishop Tan- 
ner, Rawlinson, Furney, and Gough— 
names which it is desirable they should re- 
tain for the sake of identifying the references 
made to them by past historians, but which 
are now practically superseded in favour of 
an alphabetical classification, according to 
counties and parishes, of the places to which 
the documents relate. The nucleus of the 
aggregation has been the bequest of An- 
thony 4 Wood to the Ashmolean Library, 
which was chiefly made up of the muniments 
of the twenty-two lesser religious houses 
whose estates upon their dissolution were 
granted by Henry VIII. to Wolsey for the 
purpose of founding Cardinal’s College at 
Oxford. After the fall of Wolsey and the 
collapse of his collegiate design, these 
muniments remained in the nominal custody 
of Christchurch, the foundation to which 
a portion of the monastic estates had been 
transferred by the king. The custody vir- 
tually extended to such of the documents 
only as were records of its title, the re- 
mainder being left “‘subject to wet and the 
mercy of rats,” until Wood either begged or 
purchased them from the college authorities. 
He subsequently obtained from the same or 
other sources several evidences of the greater 
houses of Oseney, Nottley and Thame, the 
first of which had been chosen by Henry 
VIII. for the seat of his new Bishopric of 
_ Oxford, the county wherein its chief posses- 
sions lay. Among the most interesting 
features of Wood’s collection are a Boundary- 
Roll of the city of Oxford, dating early in 
the fifteenth century; a rare charter of 
King Henry, son of Henry II.; a large 
series of accounts by the several officers 
of Oseney and rentals of its property; a 
miscellaneous budget of royal letters and 
writs, episcopal and archidiaconal mandates, 
&c., of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, relating to Tunbridge Priory, Kent, 
many of which illustrate contemporary his- 
torical events and the establishment of the 





Augustinian order in the diocese of Canter- 
bury. Partly from Wood’s collection, and 
partly from that bequeathed to the library 
by Archdeacon Furney, were obtained the 
several codices compared by Sir William 
Blackstone for the edition of Magna Carta 
and the Carta de Foresta, which he pub- 
lished in 1759. 

The collection bequeathed to the Library 
by Bishop Tanner has unfortunately suffered 
from the effects of an immersion which it 
underwent during its removal to Oxford, but 
has been carefully restored. It is especially 
rich in illustrations of the Monasticon of the 
diocese of Norwich; the most noteworthy 
being an extensive series of officers’ accounts 
of the Abbey of St. Bennet Hulme, and a 
similar series for the Priory of Holy Trinity, 
Norwich. The bequests of Gough and Raw- 
linson, incorporating the collections of 
Thoresby and Martin, which were purchased 
by the former, contain several records 
of value to the historians of Yorkshire 
and Suffolk. In connexion with the one may 
bespecified a series of accounts of the Provost 
of the Lordship of Pickering, and two ori- 
ginal Subsidy Rolls of Skyrack Wapentake, 
besides several early charters of Gisburn, 
Kirkstall, and Nostell monasteries. The 
most interesting of the Suffolk documents 
are the evidences of the Abbey of Bury St. 
Edmund’s, extending from the twelfth to 
the sixteenth century, and a few letters of 
the Pastons, which the editors inform us 
have been used by Mr. Gairdner for his new 
edition of the family papers. The same 
bequests include a fragmentary Hundred 
Roll for Huntingdonshire, which differs from 
the return printed by the Record Commis- 
sioners in several particulars, and contains 
“much additional matter as to the value 
and tenures of manors.” Two Wardrobe 
Accounts for the 1st and 2nd and 2nd and 3rd 
Mary in the same collection are of interest 
as containing entries of payment for the 
dresses of Will Somers, the favourite fool of 
Henry VIII., and one Jane, a female fool, 
who seems to have escaped the notice of Dr. 
Doran and other chroniclers. 

A considerable number of pedigree-rolls 
and of monastic and other seals, some of 
which are believed to be unique, will be 
welcome to the genealogist and the herald. 
It would be impossible to give the faintest 
idea of the materials which such a mass of 
documentary evidence affords for topogra- 
phical research. All descriptions of records, 
royal and private charters, writs, licences 
of alienation, releases and assurances, sur- 
veys, court rolls, wills, inventories, tax- 
ations and presentations, are here abundantly 
represented. No county historian will hence- 
forth think his work complete without con- 
sulting this Calendar. The laborious task 
of compilation has been most creditably per- 
formed by Mr. Turner, under the supervision 
of the Librarian, whose reputation is a 
sufficient guarantee for editorial accuracy. 
The only improvement that could be sug- 
gested in the classification is that the docu- 
ments relating to each place should be 
arranged in chronological order. The Index 
is copious enough to supply all possible 
requirements. » Henry G. Hew ert. 
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Journal of a Tour in Marocco and the Great 
Atlas. By Joseph Dalton Hooker, K.C.SI, 
C.B., and John Ball, F.R.S., M.R.LA, 
&c. (Macmillan.) 


THis work marks an era in the annals of 
Morocco. A sealed book has been opened 
to science in at least one of its great depart. 
ments. The journey was undertaken in the 
interests of botany, and, as might have been 
expected from the authors, the result hag 
been a rich contribution to knowledge as 
well as a valuable addition to the national 
herbarium at Kew. Incidentally something 
has been added to the domain of geography, 
and the narrative has much interest. [it 
is, however, a book for the study rather 
than the circulating library. Neatly-turned 
phrases are not, as in some recent books of 
travel, put into the mouths of argumentative 
natives, and genuine information takes pre. 
cedence of fine writing. 

The authors landed at Tangier, accompa. 
nied by Mr. Maw, and their attention was 
directed to the flora of that comparatively 
well-known region. They speak of the 
‘‘admirable climate,” which is at length 
attracting the notice it deserves as an in. 
valid resort; and they say truly that the 
‘* spring climate of North Africa is delight. 
ful to the human frame.” 

From Tangier the travellers proceeded by 
sea to Mogador, and from thence to the city 
of Morocco. Onthis journey the argan tree, 
the most remarkable of the vegetable pro- 
ductions of Morocco, was specially studied. 
The argan grows between the rivers Tensift 
and Sus, or between about 20° and 32° N, 
latitude, and on no other portion of the 
earth’s surface. In some places it consti- 
tutes considerable forests. In foliage and 
mode of growth the tree somewhat re- 
sembles the olive, and the kernels of the 
fruit yield an oil which is largely consumed 
by the Moors. Many animals greedily de. 
vour the fruit, and it is common to see a 
goat in search of a meal perched on a 
branch high above the ground. This food is 
regarded as so appropriate for the animal 
that a goat which is a good climber bears 
a higher price in this region than one of 
inferior agility. 

Notwithstanding the credentials with 
which the party were furnished, the usual 
petty hindrances and annoyances, so well 
known to those who have travelled in Mo- 
rocco, were experienced. These arise partly 
from jealousy of foreigners and a fear—per- 
haps not ill founded—of foreign interference 
in their affairs, and partly from religious 
fanaticism. Thus a promise was exacted 
that no stones should be collected, lest the 
enmity of the people should be excited; and 
the study of the geology of the country by 
Mr. Maw must have been the pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties. The collection 
of plants was not objected to, because it was 
stated, with some show of truth, that Sir J. 
Hooker was sent by his Sovereign to obtain 
them for her Royal Gardens, and it was at 
once concluded that they were intended to 
be used as medicines. Taking any interest 
in stones, in Moorish eyes, means looking 
for gold or other mineral wealth. The truth 
is, the Moor is unable to believe it possible 
that anyone could be so foolish as to busy 
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himself about matters which do not directly 
Jead to profit. 

Although its high walls flanked by towers 
give it an imposing appearance from without, 
the authors were struck by the squalor and 
meanness of the city of Morocco. It con- 
sists of a great accumulation of mud-built 
houses, many of them in ruins, intersected 
by lanes, sloppy and filthy in the rainy 
season, and filled with dust in fine weather. 
There are no public buildings worthy of the 
name, except a few mosques which date from 
former times. With these exceptions it is 
probable that this city hardly surpasses Tim- 
buctoo and other African towns in the far 
interior. The reviewer was likewise surprised 
at the barbarism of the southern capital of 
acountry so near the shores of Europe. The 
Atlas chain of mountains, extending in a 
south-eastern direction, is within a day’s 
journey of Morocco, and from a housetop 
presents a magnificent appearance. Towards 
this range the travellers directed their 
course. 

Tasseremont, a place visited by Lieut. 
Washington in 1829, was the first point 
reached on the borders of the mountains. 
There is here a stone fortress perched on the 
top of a hill, which forms one of a large 
number of similar buildings by which the 
northern side of the chain is flanked. 
Moorish tradition vaguely attributes their 
construction to Christians, while the Jews 
believe them to be Portuguese work. But 
our authors are disposed to think that they 
belong to the period of the Roman occupa- 
tion of the country. 

As an illustration of the difficulties which 
beset a traveller in Morocco, the following 
incident may be mentioned. A number of 
tin cases had been provided for the purpose 
of transporting living plants to Europe. 
They had been conveyed without opposition, 
until packed for a journey to Arround, a 
place in the mountains. The sheik who had 
undertaken to conduct the party now de- 
clared that the mountaineers would believe 
the cases to be full of treasure, and would 
make an attack in the night to get pos- 
session of it. Others said they would be 
supposed to contain gunpowder; that the 
strangers had come to seize the valley, 
and that the result would be death to the 
possessors. The tin boxes were therefore 
abandoned, and with them “ the possibility 
of making any large collection of living 
plants in the upper region of the Great 
Atlas,” 

The mountain districts traversed are in- 
habited by a Shluh population in many 
respects distinct from the inhabitants of the 
plains; their houses are built with stone, 
having doors only about four feet in height, 
opening into low rooms. Most of the houses 
have underground apartments, to which, as 
in Armenia, the inhabitants retire in winter. 

From the village of Arround an attempt 
was made to scale the mountain above it, 
by taking advantage of a pass which leads 
to the Sus Valley on its southern side. 
Various difficulties interposed : a snow-storm 
came on, and, as usual when anything 
out of the common was proposed, the escort 
objected: they believed the heights of the 
Atlas to be inhabited by demons. One of 
the men, as a last resource, sacrificed a cock, 





which he carried for the purpose, by cutting 
its throat, in order to appease the wrath of 
these invisible foes. Possibly the simpleton 
had also an idea, since the Moors are great 
believers in the potency of sacrifice, that by 
this act he might incline the hearts of his 
masters to his own views about a hasty re- 
treat. However this may have been, and 
notwithstanding the appropriateness of the 
offering as regarded the head of the party, 
Aesculapius did not so direct the will of his 
follower. 

Pushing on vigorously under a tempera- 
ture of 25° F., one of the party reached 
the summit only to find all view shut 
out by the blinding snow-storm. He then 
returned to the others, who were a little 
behind, and all descended. The sheik, 
who was waiting for them, soundly rated 
the poor fellows who had tried so hard 
in vain to carry out his instructions and 
prevent the heights from being scaled. 
The name of the pass was Tagherot, and its 
height above sea-level was calculated to be 
11,484 feet. The mean height of the range, 
about eighty miles in length, was estimated 
to be at least 12,200 feet. 

The authors say that they were surprised 
to find among the Ait Mesan people a taste 
for ornament, ‘‘ of which no trace is percept- 
ible among the Arabs of the low country.” 
We can hardly agree with this statement, 
considering the ornamentation common on 
guns, swords, saddles, slippers, pottery, 
dish-covers, pipes, &c. 

Leaving Arround, and journeying about 
twenty miles in a nearly westerly direction, 
the authors reached the village of Amsmiz, 
situated in a valley of that name. After the 
usual amount of interruption and official 
interference on the part of the Governor, it 
was decided that another attempt should be 
made to reach the summit of the range, 
afterwards calculated to be 10,992 feet in 
height. This time success crowned the 
effort ; the atmosphere was fairly clear, and 
the travellers were rewarded by a view of 
the Sus valley, with the splendid range of 
the Anti-Atlas at a distance of fifty or sixty 
miles, rising to an apparent height of 9,000 
to 10,000 feet. 

The travellers now returned to Amsmiz, 
and from thence passed to Mzonda, the kaid 
of which was “a spare-looking man of 
serious mien, quite devoid of the coarse, 
over-fed, sensual aspect common among the 
men in authority in Marocco.” The history 
of this man is interesting as throwing light 
on the mode of government. He had 
governed his native district for many years, 
when he was invited by the Sultan to Fez. 
He was there confined in a dungeon for ten 
years, and frequently tortured to make him 
disgorge the wealth he was supposed to 
have concealed. He was then sent back to 
his former government. No wonder that 
the man looked serious and was the reverse 
of fat! 

The homeward route pursued from Mzouda 
to Mogador was through the provinces of 
Mtouga and Haha. Some spurs of the 
Great Atlas were traversed, and in passing 
through a singular defile called Ain Tarsil, 
formed by erosion out of limestone strata, the 
travellers’ attention was arrested by excava- 
tions in the rock that had been previously 





described by M. Balansa. The entrance to 
each was about four feet high, and it was 
plain that these caves had been the work of 
human hands. They were all so placed as 
to be inaccessible without a ladder. The 
authors say that it is impossible not to be 
reminded of the Troglodytes, who, according 
to ancient authors, dwelt in the neighbour- 
hood of the Atlas Mountains; and a quotation 
from the Periplus of Hanno is given in 
which they are mentioned. It is added : 
“Contrary to the opinion of most com- 
mentators, we are disposed to think that the 
River Lixus of Hanno is the Sus.” There 
seems, however, hardly sufficient reason for 
attributing this name to the Sus from the 
circumstance that the river in question was 
said to have its rise in great mountains, con- 
sidering that the modern Lucos was well 
known in antiquity as the Lixus. This 
river, as well as the Sus, like most others in 
Morocco, may be said to have its origin in 
mountains, which is sufficient so far as re- 
gards the vague statement to that effect in 
the Periplus. 

The travellers were obliged to omit the 
examination of the western extremity of the 
Great Atlas, and to shorten their route to 
Mogador, in consequence of hostilities. 
between the provinces of Mtouga and Haha. 
From Mogador they returned in a coasting 
steamer to Tangier, and from thence to 
England. 

The difficulty of obtaining information in 
Morocco that can be relied on is often very 
great. It is therefore not surprising that a 
few errors have been made. It is stated that 
in the portion of Morocco inhabited by an 
Arab population “ houses are unknown ex- 
cept in the coast towns and the royal cities 
of Morocco, Fez and Mekinez.” In the 
track pursued by the authors there are no 
towns in the interior except Morocco, but 
there are many others in various parts of 
the country inhabited by Arabs, such as 
Alcassar, Wazzan, &c., substantially built 
and enclosed within walls. Mention is made 
of “the site of Azemoor, a ruined town 
once of some importance”’ (p. 72). Azemoor, 
however, is not only in existence, but seemed 
to the reviewer, who speaks from personal 
knowledge, to be in an unusually flourishing 
condition for a Moorish town. It is little 
visited, on account of the fanaticism of its in- 
habitants. With reference to want of variety 
in diet it is stated that turkeys appear to 
be unknown ; but these birds exist in the pro- 
vince of Dukallah in considerable numbers. 
By an oversight Morocco and the Moors is 
attributed to Sir J. D. Hay (p. 13) ; the title 
of his “lively little work” is Western Barbary. 

The predilection of the authors for the 
French method of spelling Moorish proper 
names is remarkable. One might suppose 
that Morocco was so thoroughly English 
that the change to Marocco was not called 
for. The well-established word ‘“ Wad” 
(river) is invariably spelled by them “ Oued,”’ 
“ Woled ” as “ Ouled,” &c. 

A new map of South Morocco is given by 
Mr. Ball, in which important modifications 
of the mountain chains have been made from 
personal observations, and which is, there- 
fore, of great value. 

Mr. Maw’s Geological Appendix is very 
interesting. The whole plain of Morocco 
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“is shrouded over by a sheet-like cover- 
ing of tufaceous crust, rising over hill and 
valley, and following all the undulations 
of the ground.” This singular coating had 
arrested the present writer’s attention, and 
the explanation given of it by Mr. Maw is 
ingenious :—“It results from the intense 
heat of the sun drawing up water charged 
with soluble carbonate of lime from the cal- 
careous strata, and drying it layer by layer 
on the surface.” 

One observation made concerning the people 

of the country shows a keen appreciation of 
their character. Speaking of “a quality 
that is common enough among uncivilised 
people, and especially noticeable among the 
Moors,” they say :— 
“Tt is not a desire to please, still less real 
benevolence, but a certain impressionableness, an 
involuntary sympathy, that makes these people 
thoroughly uncomfortable when they see a stranger 
annoyed or disappointed. In common phrase, 
‘they can’t bear to see you put out.’” 


The reputation of the book depends most, 
however, on its containing a vast record of 
botanical work by the most skilful hands. 
The chapter in the appendix, by Sir J. 
Hooker, devoted to a comparison between 
the flora of the Canary Islands and that of 
Morocco is an extremely interesting contri- 
bution to botanical knowledge. Following 
out a train of reasoning in a direction origin- 
ated by himself many years ago, the dis- 
tinguished director of Kew has analysed the 
flora'of the Canarian Archipelago with a 
view of discovering its past history. He 
has suggested many curious problems, for 
some of which he has offered probable solu- 
tions. Others, such as that arising from in- 
dications of a botanical connexion between 
the Canaries and the chain of the Andes, 
are not at present so easily explained. 

The contrast pointed out in another 
chapter by Mr. Ball, between the vegetation 
of the eastern and that of the larger and 
better-known western islands of the Canaries, 
is an illustration of the way in which dif- 
ferent branches of natural science now tend 
to illustrate each other. 

Every naturalist and geologist who may 
hereafter visit these interesting lands will 
feel compelled to direct special attention to 
the new lines of enquiry indicated by the 
eminent and painstaking authors of this 
volume. ArrHor LEAReD. 








William Cobbett: a Biography. By Edward 
Smith. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


Tuts book is so well put together, and, on 
the whole, brings out the figure of one of 
the sturdiest Englishmen of our grand- 
fathers’ time so fairly and clearly, that it is 
matter of real regret. to come upon passage 
after passage of involved and slovenly writ- 
ing, in which it is difficult to get at the 
author’s meaning. For instance :— 


“The scenery round Farnham is not in itself 
unique; so far that any well-cultivated English 
river-valley is like almost any other, with its low 
hills crowned along their summits with the evid- 
ences of prosperous farming. But from the top 
of one of these eminences the eye soon discovers 
certain characteristics which compel a deep im- 
pression upon the mind of singularity and beauty ” 
(vol. i., p. 3). 





Or again, in the description of Cobbett’s 
mind at the age of twenty :— 

“Not so high, but as yet to be infinitely dark as 
to any purpose; a healthy spirit in a healthy 
body, there stood, working as hard and as cheeril 
as ever, but ready for the first impulse—whic 
impulse came in no uncommon way, in no more 
romantic style than that which sets a ball rolling 
on the impact of the foot ” (vol. i., p. 21). 


Or again, in the passage on the modern 
press (vol. ii., p. 292) :—‘ There is no space 
for mutual recriminations, with ostentation 
of ‘ private wire,’ and elaborate political and 
literary reviews, if even the taste for dirt- 
throwing had not vanished.” In future 
editions, which we hope may be called for, 
the author should revise his own part of 
the narrative on the model of the terse and 
simple English of the strong and brave man 
whom he understands so well, and whose 
unique figure and career he has done so 
much to bring again vividly before a new 
generation. 

A short outline of the career of William 
Cobbett as given in these volumes will, we 
think, justify us in calling it unique. He 
was born in 1762 at Farnham, the third son 
of a small farmer, honest, industrious, and 
frugal, from whom, as his famous son writes, 
“if he derived no honour, he derived no 
shame,” and who used to boast that he 
had four boys, the eldest but fifteen, who 
did as much work as any three men in 
the parish of Farnham. “When I first 
trudged afield,’ William writes, “ with my 
wooden bottle and satchel slung over my 
shoulder, I was hardly able to climb the gates 
and stiles.” From driving the small birds 
from the turnip-seed and rooks from the 
peas, he rose to weeding wheat, hoeing peas, 
and so up to driving the plough for 2d. 
a day, which paid for the evening school 
where he learned to read and _ write, 
getting in this rough way the rudiments of 
an education over which he rejoices as he 
contrasts it triumphantly with that of the 
‘‘ frivolous idiots that are turned out from 
Winchester and Westminster Schools, or 
from those dens of dunces called Colleges 
and Universities,” as having given him the 
ability to become “one of the greatest 
terrors to one of the greatest and most 
powerful bodies of knaves and fools that 
were ever permitted to afflict this or any 
other country.” 

At eleven he was employed in clipping 
the box-edgings in the gardens of Farnham 
Castle, and, hearing from one of the gar- 
deners of the glories of Kew, he started for 
that place with 1s. 14d. in his pocket, 34d. 
of which sum he spent in buying Swift’s 
Tale of a Tub. The book produced a “ birth 
of intellect ” in the little rustic. He carried 
it with him wherever he went, and at 
twenty-four lost it in a box which fell over- 
board in the Bay of Fundy, a loss which 
“gave me greater pain than I have ever 
felt at losing thousands of pounds ” (p. 15). 
He returned home, and continued to work 
for his father till 1782, attending fairs and 
hearing Washington’s health proposed by 
his father at farmers’ ordinaries. In that 
year he went on a visit to Portsmouth, saw 
the sea for the first time, and was with 
difficulty hindered from taking service at 
once on board a man-of-war. He returned 
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home “spoilt for a farmer,” and next year 
started for London. He served in a solici. 
tor’s office in Gray’s Inn for eight months 
(where he worked hard at grammar), then 
enlisted in the 54th regiment, and after a 
few weeks’ drill at Chatham embarked for 
Nova Scotia, where the corps was serving, 
Here his temperate habits, strict perform. 
ance of duty, and masterly ability and in. 
telligence, raised him in little more than a 
year to the post of sergeant-major over the 
heads of fifty comrades his seniors in ser- 
vice. His few spare hours were spent in 
hard study, especially in acquiring a 
thorough mastery of grammar. He had 
bought Lowth’s Grammar, which he wrote 
out two or three times, got it by heart, and 
imposed on himself the task of saying it 
over to himself every time he was posted 
sentinel. When he had thoroughly mastered 
it, and could write with ease and correct. 
ness, he turned to logic, rhetoric, geometry, 
French, to Vauban’s fortification, and books 
on military exercise and evolutions. In 
this way, by the year 1791, when the 54th 
was recalled, he had become the most trusted 
man in the regiment. The colonel used him 
as a sort of second adjutant; all the pay- 
master’s accounts were prepared by him; he 
coached the officers, and used to make ont cards 
with the words of command for many of them, 
who, on parade, as he scornfully writes, 
‘“‘ were commanding me to move my hands 
and feet in words I had taught them, 
and were in everything except mere autho- 
rity my inferiors, and ought to have been 
commanded by me” (p. 46). Notwithstand- 
ing the masterfulness already showing itself, 
Cobbett was astrictly obedient soldier, and left 
the army with the offer of a commission, and 
the highest character for ability and zeal. 
No sooner, however, was his discharge ac- 
complished, than he set himself to work to 
expose and bring to justice several of the 
officers of his regiment who had systematic- 
ally mulcted the soldiers in their companies 
of their wretched pay. His thorough know- 
ledge of the regimental accounts made him 
a formidable accuser ; and, after looking into 
the matter, the then Judge-Advocate-General 
agreed to prosecute, and a court-martial was 
summoned at Woolwich for the purpose in 
1792. But Cobbett did not appear. He 
found that it would be necessary to call his 
clerks, still serving in the regiment, and the 
consequences to them in those days were 
likely to be so serious that he preferred to 
abandon his attempt. Accordingly, he did 
not appear, and the fact was bitterly used 
against him in later days by his political 
opponents. The whole story is worth read- 
ing, and is very fairly given by Mr. Smith 
(vol. i., pp. 65 to 87). He had now made a 
happy marriage with the girl to whom he 
had entrusted all his savings years before, 
and started with her for Paris: but, hearing 
on the way of the king’s dethronement, and 
the Bastile riots, he turned aside and em- 
barked for America. 

He arrived in Philadelphia in October 
1792, enthusiastic for the land of liberty, 
and an ardent student of Paine’s works, and 
set to work to gain his living by teaching 
English to the French emigrants there, and b; 
such literary work as he could get. In bo 
he was very successful, but soon found him- 
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self in fierce antagonism with the American 
press, and, after publishing several pamphlets 
A Kick for a Bite, A Bone to Gnaw for the 
Democrats, &c., established his first famous 
periodical, Peter Porcupine, which soon gained 
him the reputation in England as well as 
America of a staunch and able loyalist, and 
severe critic of republican institutions. The 
only serious mistake in his American career 
was his attack on Dr. Priestley, then also 
an emigrant in Philadelphia. The States 
had become an undesirable place of residence 
for him before 1798, when an intimation 
reached him through the British Embassy 
that the English Government were sensible 
of the obligations they owed him, and were 
prepared to advance his interests. These 
overtures he steadily refused; but, finding a 
Royalist’s life was becoming too hot, and 
having been beaten in a libel suit, which 
nearly ruined him (though his expenses 
were nominally defrayed by the subscriptions 
of his American admirers), he closed the 
brilliant career of Peter Porcupine’s Gazette, 
and returned to England, having at last, to 
use his own phrase, “ got the better of all 
diffidence in my own capacity.” 

He reached home in 1800, and found 
himself at once courted and famous. He 
was entertained by Ministers of State and 
publishers, but after looking round him 
in his own sturdy fashion, and finding 
the condition of the political and literary 
world by no means to his mind, while that 
of the great body of the people was becoming 
worse every day, he resisted all temptations 
and started on the career which he followed 
faithfully till his death. In 1802 appeared 
the first number of Cobbett’s Political Register, 
which (with a break of two months in 1817, 
when he fled from the new Gagging Act to 
America) continued to appear weekly till 
June 1835, and remains a wonderful witness 
to the strength and the weaknesses of the 
Sussex ploughboy. During those long years, 
and all the fierce controversies which marked 
them, he was grandly faithfu!, according to 
his lights, to the cause of the poor. 


“T for my pom should not be at all surprised,” he 
wrote in 1806, “if some one were to propose 
selling the poor, or mortgaging them to the fund- 
holders. Ah! you may wince; you may cr 
Jacobin or leveller as long as you please. id wis. 
tosee the poor men of England what the poor 
men of England were when I was born ; and from 
endeavouring to accomplish this wish nothing but 
the want of means shall make me desist.” 


And loyally he maintained the fight against 
sinecures, place-hunting, and corruption of 
all kinds until his death, full of years, the 
member for Oldham, and the popular leader 
of the widest influence among the Liberal 
party of the first Reform period. For the 
incidents of the long struggle—how the 
Government press turned savagely on the 
man whom they had hailed on his return 
from America as one “ whom no corruption 
can seduce nor any personal danger intimi- 
date from the performance of his duty ;” 
how Attorney-Generals watched him and 
prosecuted ; how he insisted on conducting 
his own causes, and so spent two years in 
jail, and was mulcted again andagain in heavy 
damages; how he fought through it all, and 
tended his farm and fruit-trees, and wrote his 
Rural. Rides and Cottage Economy, and was 





a tender and loving man in his own home, 
and retained the warm regard of such men 
as Wyndham and Lord Radnor, while he 
was the best hated and abused man in Eng- 
land — we must refer all (and we hope 
there are many) who care to know about 
them to the second volume of this work. 

There are few lives that we know of 
better worth careful study in these times 
and this country. We have no space here 
to do more than quote the best estimate of 
the man’s work which has ever come from 
one of those classes who for thirty-five 
years looked on him as their most dangerous 
enemy :— 

‘“‘T know him well, on every side 

Walled round with wilful prejudice ; 
A self-taught peasant rough in speech, 
Self-taught, and confident to teach, 
In blame not over-wise. 


What matter, if an honest thought 
Sometimes a homely phrase require ? 
Let those who fear the bracing air 
Look for a milder sky elsewhere, 
Or stay beside the fire. 


There are worse things in this bed world 
Than bitter speech and bearing free— 
I hail thee, genuine English born— 
Not yet the lineage is outworn 
That owns a man like thee.” 


T. Huaues. 








Nouvelles Etudes sur la Littérature Grecque 
Moderne. Par Ch. Gidel. (Paris : Maison- 
neuve.) 


TweLveE years ago M. Gidel published a 
volume of Htudes sur la Littérature Grecque 
Moderne, the object of which was to in- 
vestigate the influence of the French 
romances on mediaeval Greek literature 
from the twelfth century onwards, with ex- 
tracts from the poems in which imitation 
was most clearly traceable. This work pro- 
cured for him a considerable reputation, and 
he has since that time pursued the same 
studies, the results of which have appeared 
either in the form of critical essays contri- 
buted to other publications on kindred sub- 
jects, such as those of M. Legrand, or of aid 
generously given in copying manuscripts for 
others, in which respect he was of service to 
Dr. W. Wagner in the preparation of his 
volume of Mediaeval Greek Texts. The present 
volume of Nouvelles Etudes is divided into 
two parts: first, an account of the study of 
Greek in Europe from the fourth century 
A.D. to the fall of Constantinople; and 
secondly, essays on various points in the 
literature of mediaeval and modern Greece. 
The former of these will, no doubt, be found 
the more ‘generally attractive, from the 
wider range of the subject, and the strange 
vicissitudes to which this study was exposed. 
It is not, to any considerable extent, a work 
of original research, but of this, perhaps, we 
ought not to complain, when the field is so 
wide, and the author has made good use of 
the modern writers on the various branches 
of the subject. M. Gidel has also shown 
discretion in discriminating between inti- 
mations and proofs of a knowledge of Greek 
at a particular period ; for the casual use of 
Greek words in manuscripts, and references 
to Greek books as existing in libraries, go a 
very little way towards proving an acquain- 
tance with the language. We could wish, 





however, that he had been more diligent 
in consulting the sources from which his 
authorities drew their statements, a practice 
which is especially necessary in investigating 
a subject which has so many dark corners. 
For instance, he tells us that in the time 
of the early Iconoclast emperors Sicily, 
Calabria, and Apulia contained so many 
subjects of the Byzantine Empire that those 
countries had lost the Latin customs, and 
that their national language had been re- 
placed by Greek—a very interesting fact, if 
well attested—and for this statement he 
refers us to the BuZavrwail Medérac of 
Zambelios. The passage in Zambelios, how- 
ever, seems to mean that by a letter of the 
Iconoclast Patriarch Anastasius the churches 
in the dioceses of South Italy and Sicily 
which had before attached themselves to the 
Pope were induced to join the Iconoclastic 
party, and thenceforth disused the Latin 
rite and adopted the Greek language. On 
referring to Zambelios’ authority we 
find it to be Rodota’s work, Dell’ origine 
e progresso del rito greco in Italia; and thus, 
having arrived at Italy by way of Greece, we 
are brought to a standstill by not having 
that book within reach. A more careful 
investigation, also, would probably have 
prevented M. Gidel from saying boldly that 
Pelagius was an Irishman. His origin— 
with the exception of his having been born 
in Britain—is a disputable point, and the 
story that he was a Welshman called 
Morgan, whose name was translated in 
Latin into Marigena, and in Greek into 
Pelagius, may have little authority; but 
there is no ground whatever for thinking 
that he was born in Ireland, and if he was 
a monk of the monastery of Bangor, it was 
not of the Irish abbey of that name, as M. 
Gidel suggests, but of that in Wales. So, 
too, on the question—we should have thought 
there was now no question—of the existence 
of an ancient Latin version of the Scriptures 
called Itala, or on the subject of the lan- 
guage in which St. Matthew’s Gospel was 
originally composed, we should expect to be 
referred to more recent writers than Schdll. 
Thus the statements in this volume cannot 
always be accepted without verification ; but, 
at the same time, the author is scrupulous 
in acknowledging his obligations to others, 
and he certainly has produced an attractive 
narrative. 

The conclusion which M. Gidel draws 
from his entire survey is that there never 
was a time when Greek was entirely un- 
known in the West, though the light shone 
fitfully, and in different places at different 
periods. He well remarks that St. Jerome’s 
labours in forming the Vulgate translation 
checked the study of the original language, 
because the ability with which the work 
was accomplished, and the translator’s pro- 
found knowledge of Greek, rendered an 
acquaintance with that language unneces- 
sary for the purposes of Latin Christianity. 
Though St. Ambrose was familiar with 
Greek, the same was not true of St. 
Augustine, though it seems too much to 
say, with M. Gidel, that he did not know 
it; Pelagius’ knowledge of that language 
gave him a marked advantage in comparison 
with his opponents in his dealings with the 
theologians of the East; and the study of it 
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became so rapidly disused that in the 
middle of the sixth century we find the Pope 
and his advisers completely ignorant of it. 
It perished for a time in Italy with Cassio- 
dorus and Boéthius, “the last of the 
Greeks.” In Southern Gaul, also, where 
during the early centuries of the Christian 
era it had been the familiar language of a 
part of the population, it died out from the 
fifth century onwards, as is shown by the 
relative number of Greek and Latin in- 
scriptions, though occasional traces of 
the study of it are found down to the 
seventh century, as, for instance, in the 
schools of Toulouse. It is in Ireland 
that the light revives, to which country 
it was carried from the monastery on the 
Isle of Lerins—better known as the Ile Ste.- 
Marguerite, near Cannes—and from whence, 
at a later period, it was thrown back on to 
the continent of Europe, by the foundation 
of St. Gall and other convents, where study 
flourished side by side with religion. In 
Charles the Great’s time, we find Irish 
monks, possessing a knowledge of Greek, 
employed in his service. In Britain, too, it 
was introduced by Archbishop Theodore at 
the end of the seventh century, and bore im- 
portant fruits. Returning to Italy—where, 
even in what was once Magna Graecia, the 
Greek tongue had completely died out, for 
Strabo tells us that the South was com- 
pletely Romanised, and the testimony of in- 
scriptions proves the same thing—we find 
that a new start has been made in conse- 
quence of immigrations from the Eastern Em- 
pire, probably not unconnected with Icono- 
clastic persecutions, of which a memorial 
remains in the Church of Sta. Maria in Cos- 
medin at Rome, which derived its name 
from the suburb Kosmedion at Constanti- 
nople. M. Gidel here gives a careful 
summary of Signor Morosi’s views as to the 
origin of the Greek dialects which still main- 
tain themselves, though they are almost 
extinct, in the neighbourhood of the heel 
and the toe of Italy. Then follows the age 
of Charles the Great and his successors, by 
whom this study was patronised, though 
the rapidity with which it again died 
out proves that it had not taken root 
deeply, notwithstanding the existence of 
such a man as John Scotus Erigena in the 
ninth century, who not only knew the Greek 
language, but was profoundly influenced 
by its literature. During the tenth century 
we only trace it here and there, as at St. 
Gall and Tréves; and Luitprand, who from 
his sojourn at Constantinople had more 
opportunity than others of learning it, seems 
to have known it mainly by ear. The mar. 
riage of the Emperor Otho II. with the 
Byzantine princess Theophano revived an 
interest in the language, as it did also in the 
art, of the East; and at the beginning of 
the following century it reappears at Rome, 
owing to the influence of Byzantine artists. 
Thenceforward it continued to be cultivated, 
but only by individual students, until it was 
taken up by the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans, and at last the refugees from 
Greece prepared the way for the revival of 
letters. 

We have left ourselves but little space in 
which to speak of*the essays which form the 
remainder of M. Gidel’s volume, and contain 





for the most part notices of mediaeval and 
modern Greek compositions in verse. The 
first of these treats of the Exploits of Digénes 
Akritas, the nearest approach to an epic 
poem that Byzantine literature produced 
(see Acapemy, vol. x., p. 257) ; here, we may 
remark, M. Gidel accepts the tenth century 
as the date of the poem, im accordance with 
the view of its editors, MM. Sathas and 
Legrand, though for our part we cannot 
help regarding so early a date as extremely 
doubtful. Others relate to the Oracles 
of the Emperor Leo the Philosopher, 
enigmatical prophecies, fragments of a 
popular mediaeval version of which have 
lately been published; to Ptocholeon, the 
story of a rich man reduced to poverty 
and sold into slavery, who regains his free- 
dom and wealth by his skill in the arts and 
knowledge of secrets—a poem which may be 
of the time of the Latin occupation of Con- 
stantinople; to the Song of Arodaphnousa, 
the history of a mediaeval love-tragedy in 
the island of Cyprus; and to the more fami- 
liar Cretan romance of LFrotocritos, by Cor- 
naros. There are also notices of the legends 
referring to Aristotle and his relations to 
Alexander the Great ; of a rendering in verse 
of an early Greek prose collection of moral- 
ised beast-fables, which seems to have 
formed the basis of many such collections in 
different languages during the Middle Ages, 
and the author of which bore the title of the 
*“* Physiologos ;”” and of the Apocalypse of the 
Virgin Mary, a narrative of the descent of 
the Virgin into Hell, which, M. Polites tells 
us in his NeoeAAnvex)) MvOodoyia, has greatly 
influenced the ideas of the modern Greek 
people on the subject of the future state. 
There is much in these that will interest 
persons who are curious in mediaeval stories, 
as well as investigators of the byways of 
literature. H. F. Tozer. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Leavenworth Case. A Lawyer's Story. 
By Anna Katharine Green. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

On the Wolds. By Edward Gilliat. In 
Three Volumes. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

The Last of Her Tine. By the Author of 
“St. Olave’s.” In Three Volumes. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

Robin Adair. By the Hon. Mrs. Fetherston- 
haugh. (Bentley.) 

The Auld Hoose. By F. Cameron. 
burgh Publishing Company.) 
Miss GREEN has undertaken a very difficult 
task, and by describing her book as a 
** Lawyer’s Story ” boldly challenges the cri- 
ticism of experts. Possibly she may herself 
be a lady lawyer, with a right to speak with 
authority on such subjects and a wish to 
assert her capacity for business. In any 
case, she has proved herself as well able to 
write an interesting story of mysterious 
crime as any man living. It would, of 
course, be unfair to reveal the plot, when 
the plot is the main interest of the book; 
though we may be allowed to remark that 
the reasoning in which the murderer finds 
his motive is so weak that he must have 
been, not only a villain, but a villain who 
knew nothing of human nature. With this 
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exception, however, there are few weak 
places in the story. The characters act and 
speak much as they might do in the circum. 
stances, and every detail has been carefully 


thought out. The story opens with the 
murder of Mr. Leavenworth, the millionaire, 
and in the coroner’s inquest that follows the 
dispositions of the persons to whom we are 
then introduced for the first time unfold them- 
selves in an entirely strange way. Suspicion 
ultimately falls on a group of four people, 
and the reader is perpetually puzzled and 
misled as to the actual criminal. The interest 
never for a moment flags, though some doubts 
may reasonably be felt as to the omniscience 
of Mr. Gryce, the detective. If that gifted 
creature really arranged his plan of action 
as he alleges at the dénouement that he did, 
he was fit to be the coadjutor of M. Lecog, 
It is long since we have read a book of the 
sort to which we can give such hearty praise, 

On the Wolds is a novel with a purpose, 
or rather with many purposes. It is designed 
to expose the folly of the doctrine of original 
sin, the wickedness of the game laws, and 
the iniquity of eating animal food. Possibly 
it may dawn on the mind of the reader 
before the end of the book that Mr. Gilliat 
is hardly the person to solve these questions. 
His language is unrefined, his characters 
lack manners, and the dwellers in other 
counties have admirable reasons for con- 
gratulating themselves that they are not 
men of Lincheshire. It is unnecessary to 
enter into details about the plot, which has 
many “sensational” incidents, interspersed 
with moralisings about vegetarianism. In- 
deed, the delicacy of the heroine’s complexion 
is said to be owing to her abstinence from 
the flesh of beeves. We have seldom met 
with a young lady who offends our taste 
so much. She lectures her elders and 
betters with great freedom, and, though 
she sets up for being a wit and a beauty, 
the reader can take no interest in her for- 
tunes, or care whether she marries the bad 
hero or the good one, whether she discovers 
her long-lost father or whether she does not. 
He cannot even be roused to enthusiasm 
when she receives two offers in one evening 
from gentlemen she has never seen before. 
The story positively bristles with bad 
taste. The bosom of a plump lady is de- 
scribed as “quivering like blancmange” 
when she laughs, and the consumptive wife 
of a clergyman is compared to a tight-rope 
dancer who catches himself by his heel just 
when you think he is going to break his 
head. ‘* Mrs. Strong,’”’ Mr. Gilliat observes, 
“had two or three times caught herself thus 
by the heel when her husband had even gone 
so far as to calculate the probable price of 
her coffin.” Kissing is also largely intro- 
duced. A young man hears that his be- 
trothed (a daughter of the before-mentioned 
clergyman) has been kissed by a gentleman 
in a lane, and remarks that ‘it was only @ 
bit of play,” a view of the matter shared by 
everyone except the day-labourers who 
beheld the scene. The most original inci- 
dent is the theft of the heroine’s MSS. by a 
publisher’s reader, and the publication of it 
under his name. Of all people likely to 
covet MSS. a publisher’s reader is surely 
the last. 

The author of St. Olave's long ago made 
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her mark among the novel-writers of the 
day, and especially among that class which 
deals with life in cathedral towns. She has 
all the merit of considering her subject at- 
tentively and working it out with care; but 
she has also the faults which sometimes ac- 
company these virtues. She is apt, in her 
conscientiousness, to be prolix and unneces- 
sarily minute, and, when she intends to 
interest, occasionally only wearies. The story 
that lies before us is not free from these 
blemishes. The study of the Miss Maple- 
thorpes is true to nature. Mrs. Atcherley’s 
mixture of good-heartedness and vulgarity 
is graphically described, and the reader 
actually sees Mrs. Maleveron; but we have 
too much of all of them. Concentrated 
into one volume the story would have been 
excellent; expanded into three it is just a 
little dull. It is a mistake in art too, to 
allow the saintly Miss Phoebe, who has pur- 
posely put love from her in her youth, to 
feel at the age of fifty the faintest of flutter- 
ings of heart when the head-master of the 
grammar-school appears on the scene. 
Single-hearted women, when they reach 
middle age, may surely be pronounced 
exempt from these sensations. The heroine, 
Mopsie, is hardly as life-like as the rest of 
the characters. Like many heroines, she lacks 
individuality, and the author insists so much 
on her untidiness that we are in danger of 
remembering this to the detriment of her 
The sketch of the 
whole Atcherley family, of the Vicar and 
his wife, and of the petty squabbles of the 
town, is excellent; only, as we said before, 
we should be content with a smaller canvas. 
As regards style, the sentences are often 
too long, and too full of parentheses. 

Horses and poetry are capital things, and 
the author of Robin Adair is fond of both. 
In her two volumes she quotes eighty-seven 
stanzas, chiefly from Mr. Swinburne, and 
the Hon. Mrs. Piggott Carleton, a singer 
with whose works we are unacquainted. 
Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh thinks “ Lucile” the 
most beautiful of poems, but her sporting 
sketches show that her judgment of horses 
is better than her taste in verse. Robin, or 
rather, to give him his proper baptismal name, 
Stephen Adair was one of those colonels 
in the Guards who are such favourites 
with lady novelists. With a few absurdly 
sentimental words he makes an impression 
on the heart of Miss Eleanor Hamilton, a 
forlorn little girl neglected by her step- 
mother; and when the two meet again six 
years after, they are quite ready to fall in 
love. Why an astute woman like Lad 
Hamilton, who intends Colonel Adair to be 
the husband of her own daughter, the 
heiress Cecilia Carrington, should allow him 
and Eleanor to be constantly together is a 
mystery. One day they go fishing, and 
Adair, with all the fluency of a guardsman, 
begins to quote Alphonse Karr, and to 
address his companion as “ child,” an epi- 
thet with which we grow familiar. After 
this it is no surprise, and, indeed, quite a 
relief, to the reader that he should call her 
“Ellie,” and request her to return it with 
“Steenie.” Lady Hamilton and her daugh- 
ter still remain blind to this very open love- 
making. Some months later, Colonel Adair 
makes what Eleanor not unnaturally takes 





for a proposal, but, with a curious sense of 
honour not unfrequent in novels, she conceals 
the fact from her family. Of course Colonel 
Adair throws her over for Cecilia’s cassette, 
and Eleanor finally breaks her back out 
hunting. 

The Auld Hoose is a very simple and even 

dull story. The scene is chiefly laid among 
the Pentlands, but occasionally shifts to 
London and the Continent. The characters 
show a tendency to preach not unusual in 
Scotch tales, and the measured sentences in 
which Ronald describes “the many lessons 
his young life owes” to a bedridden old 
woman come unpleasantly from the mouth 
of a boy. At the same time we must do 
Mrs. Cameron the justice to say that she does 
not shrink from reproducing the language 
of the least fashionable life and morals. As 
a general rule her style is somewhat jerky, 
and passages such as the following occur 
more than once :— 
“The banker's thoughts were serious, and he 
resolved over and over again in his mind the pro- 
bability of an escape for Ronald Morrison, but he 
could not see it. And there is my daughter Marion 
fretting her life away over it. I thought that 
there was something between them.” 


Scotch readers, however, if we may parody 
the song, will read “The Auld Hoose, the 


Auld Hoose, what though the type be sma’. 
L, B. Lana. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


A Poetry Book of Elder Poets. A Poetry Book 
of Modern Poets. By Amelia B. Edwards. 
(Longmans.) Into two pretty little volumes, not 
very clearly printed, Miss Edwards has collected 
a large number of the lyrical jewels which most 
adorn the crown of English poetry. Almost 
every reader will find here many old favourites, 
and not a few good pieces with which he is not 
yet acquainted. The second series has further 
been reprinted in the Tauchnitz edition, a copy of 
which has been sent us. This contains a rich 
collection of the best songs of Mr. Tennyson, 
which are omitted in the English edition. It is 
unfortunate that a very large number of mistakes 
have crept into both volumes, but particularly into 
the Poetry Book of Elder Poets, Some of these 
are only misprints, but we are bound to say that 
many others display want of care and research. 
That Miss Edwards should misquote the name of 
the editor of the Golden Treasury as “ Mr. W. 
G. Palgrave” no less than four times is really ex- 
traordinary. In selecting from living writers 
Miss Edwards has either been restricted by copy- 
right or she has been very captious. There is 
nothing here from several of the best younger 
lyrists, nothing from that most quotable of bards, 
Mr. Austin Dobson. On the other hand the 
editor offers one unpublished poem by Lady Stir- 
ling Maxwell and two by Mr. J. A. Symonds, as 
well as a very pretty new song by Miss Jean 
Ingelow. 


A Dreamer’s Sketch-Book, By Sophia Lydia 
Walters. With Illustrations. (C. Kegan Paul 
and Co.) We prophesy good things of Miss 
Walters. She is a clear and nimble versifier ; she 
has an outlook of her own upon nature; she is 
under the influence of no contemporary poet; and 
she seems quite in earnest about what she writes. 
But she wants culture and judgment, and she needs 
to be warned against the sin of striving to be in- 
tellectual. “The Heath” is the best poem in the 
book, and contains some very striking audacities 
of fancy. In “ The Song of the Quaking Grasses ” 
Miss Walters has written a very pretty and per- 
fectly correct villanelle, not, we suppose, without 
knowing it. A fair example of her curious, fan- 





tastical style may be taken from her poem of 
“ The Lane,” describing a sunset :— 
“ Beyond a wide and open field, 
A warrior draws a mountain shield 
Before his golden heart ; 
Then slowly, slowly disappears 
Amid the bristling poplar-spears, 
And fir-trees’ pointed dart, 
While evening larks, their wings unfurled, 
Spring where the crimson clouds are curled, 
To watch the heart that warms the world. 
But near at hand—O joy! O woe! 
In car of state the grasses go, 
A withered, soulless band ; 
Yet gladly do their spirits fly 
Slow circling through the perfumed sky 
To live in Sunsetland ; 
O’er shaven sward full-loaded thus 
The waggon rolleth ponderous, 
And through the gate turns round to us.” 
This shows a very ingenious, if somewhat 
laboured, vein of fancy; we hope to meet with 
Miss Walters again. 


Love's Rebellion. A Poem. By W. Laird- 
Clowes. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) Mr. Laird- 
Clowes has an ambitious and showy style, and 
has read his Endymion not wisely but too well. 
The result is delusive; we are dazzled for a mo- 
ment, then puzzled, then incensed. But it is only 
fair to allow a poet to speak for himself, at his 
most favourable season, and therefore we quote a 
stanza, the best we find in Love's Rebellion :— 

‘A voice stole out through the silent air, 
Low as the sweep of a swallow’s flight, 
And the words it sang were passing fair, 
And full of delight ; 
Full and low as the rippling waves 
That whisper their loves when the moon is 
bright, 

But sad as the rustle of grass on graves 

Or a cheerless night.” 
This is certainly pretty, almost as pretty as the 
“ get-up” of the volume itself—which, with its 
lustrous paper, antique type, rubricated title-page, 
and smooth green cover, is the perfection of good 
taste. 


Sea Songs. By W.C. Bennett. (Chapman and 
Hall.) We cannot think that the quality of this 
author's work in any way deserves the attention of 
the public. Itis true that in his early volume of 
Baby May he struck a homely chord with some 
sweetness, but he has never contrived to repeat 
his success, and his late effusions have been little 
better than mere babbling. Inan unlucky moment 
he proposed to himself to emulate Dibdin, and 
write for the British tar; and to this we owe the 
infliction of much doggerel, of which this is 
positively a favourable specimen :— 

‘We know now, when bare skins were worn, 

And our fathers thought blue dyes full dress, 

The Romans our pluck couldn’t scorn ; 

We stood for our rights well, I guess ; 

When petticoats next had their reign, 

Women we were not made by the tailor; 

In skirts, how we leathered the Dane ; 

No—your togs, they do not make the sailor.” 
Jack must have degenerated indeed, if he sings 
such trash as this in his leisure moments. Songs 
for Sailors were bad enough, but Sea Songs beat 
them easily for badness. 


Miénner und Frauen des Wortes und der That. 
Von Walter Savage Landor. Auswahl und 
Uebersetzung durch Eugen Oswald. (Paderborn.) 
This, the first translation of any of Landor’s works 
published in Germany, appears with an interesting 
and tasteful biographical Preface written so far 
back as 1867. Circumstances into which the 
translator does not enter have combined to hold 
back the book from publication for twelve years, 
Besides the Memoir, there are here given twelve 
typical “Imaginary Conversations,” well selected 
from the general mass, and the volume closes with 
a careful bibliography of Landor’s writings. No 
more pleasant or judicious introduction of an 
English author to the German public could well 
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be imagined than this elegant little volume of 
selections. We hope Herr Oswald will follow it 
by an anthology of Landor’s verse. In the biblio- 
graphy we find one work omitted, the very 
rare Letter from W. 8S. Landor to R. W. Emer- 
son, published at Bath in 1856. 


Suomalainen Kirjallisnus, 1544-1877. Valfrid 
Vasenius. (Helsingissi.) This is a complete 
bibliography of native Finnish literature from the 
introduction of printing to our own times, and 
will prove exceedingly useful to the few English 
people who happen to be students of Suomi. The 
work of Dr. Vasenius differs entirely from that of 
such previous chroniclers of Finnish literature as 
Elmgren and Lagus in that he confines himself to 
the native’ language, while they embraced and 
mainly dealt with the products of the Swedish 
language in Finland. Hence it is curious to find 
some of the most famous Finnish writers, such as 
Frese, Creutz, and Porthan, not even mentioned 
here, while even Runeberg and Topelius are only 
included because some of their writings have been 
translated into Suomi. We find that the savage 
Finn can, if he wish, read of Shakspere’s works 
King Lear and Macbeth, and four of Sir Walter 
Scott's romances, not to mention the Pilgrim's 
Progress and Uncle Tom's Cabin. He may also 
regale himself on the wondrous tale of Alroy. A 
good deal of the fugitive English theology of the 
day helps to swell the list. The first book printed 
in Finnish seems to have been the Liturgy of 
Michael Agricola, Rucouskiria Bibliasta, pub- 
lished at Stockholm in 1544. A New Testament, 
Se wst testamenti, appeared in 1548, and a Psalter 
in 1551. No books were printed in Finland itself 
until the seventeenth century. 


Scriptores Rerum Danicarum Medi Aevi, quos 
collegit et adornavit Jacobus Langebek. .Tomus 
IX. (Hauniae.) This uncouth and elephantine 
volume, a bulky folio of nearly 900 pages, is the 
index to the Hjelmstjerne-Rosencronian edition 
of Langebek’s Mediaeval Historians of Denmark, 
and is the result of the labours of Caspar Frederik 
Wegener, who is described in a little pamphlet 
which we found slipped into the big tome, like a 
wren under a condor’s wing, as being the “ be- 
loved son and faithful servant of his fatherland.” 
It must be a very disinterested service to produce 
such an affecting memorial of misplaced industry 
as this great book displays. Not wholly mis- 
placed, however, for Langebek is a mine of ill- 
arranged wealth, and this ponderous index sup- 
plies a guide anda lamp. But we have not seen 
the rest of the edition of which it forms the 
ninth volume, and we hope the publishers will 
courteously forbear to send us the other eight 
until we have had special premises erected for 
their reception, What makes the hugeness of 
Tomus IX. still more odd is the nakedness of its 
exterior, which consists of plain red cloth with- 
out any lettering whatever. 


The Book of English Elegies, Edited by W. 
I’, March Phillipps. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
This volume forms a pleasant selection of those 
graver poems by deceased authors, of which 
Lycidas and Blair’s Grave form the two prominent 
types. The plan on which the editor works is 
excellent: he proceeds downwards from the Middle 
Ages by regular steps to the time of Wordsworth ; 
but we are not entirely satisfied with the way in 
which he has carried it out. His selection shows 
some Curious reading, but an ignorance of, or an 
indifference to, the famous classics of our tongue. 
A century ago no one would have thought of 
compiling such a volume and of omitting Cowley’s 
Elegy on Harvey, Dryden's on Mrs. Killegrew, or 
Pope's “ On an Unfortunate Lady ;” but we find 
none of these famous poems in Mr. Phillipps’ 
collection. In almost every work of this kind 
which comes before us we have to mourn the 
omy neglect of that robust and intellectual 
kind of poetry that followed when the merely 
passionate and pastoral schools had worked 
themselves out, We are all for the revival of 





what is ancient and forgotten; we forget that 
nothing which a whole generation has admired 
can be entirely wanting in merit. In our desire 
to proclaim the beauties of some rhymester of 
Elizabeth’s days, who attracted no notice even in 
his own age, we forget to ask ourselves whether our 
great-grandfathers had no just reason for delight- 
ing in the wit of Congreve, the exquisite good 
sense of Walsh, the propriety and grace of Rowe. 
For these, the Augustans, as they once were 
named, we have no regard or sympathy, and 
perhaps not one of our learned poetical anti- 
quaries could tell us at a moment’s notice who 
wrote the only good sonnet between Milton and 
Gray. But this neglect is the result of a general 
reaction, and we have no doubt that the majority 
of readers will be well satisfied with Mr. Phillipps’ 
selection of elegies and reflective poems upon 
death. For our own part we cannot help wishing 
it had been better. 


The Dramatic Works of J. W. Goethe. Trans- 
lated by Sir Walter Scott, E. A. Bowring, Anna 
Swanwick, and others. Goethe's Faust. In two 
Parts. Translated by Anna Swanwick. (George 
Bell and Sons.) We lately noticed in these 
columns the admirable version of Faust lately 
completed by Miss Swanwick, and illustrated 
with Retzsch’s designs. The present is a cheap 
form of the same, uniform with the two volumes 
of Lessing issued by the same firm. Seven pro- 
minent dramas of Goethe are included in the first 
volume on our table; of these two, Lawne des 
Verliebten and Die Mitschuldigen, are for the first 
time published in a translation by Mr. Edgar 
Bowring ; Gétz von Berlichingen is a reprint of 
Sir Walter Scott's famous version; Clavigo is 
newly rendered by an anonymous hand; while 
Egmont, Torquato Tasso, and Iphigenie auf Tauris 
are already known in Miss Anna Swanwick’s 
elegant translation. The result isa volume which 
every reader who has not the opportunity of 
studying the great originals should not fail to 
procure. 


Ia Revue de Droit International. A new 
number of this Review has just appeared, forming 
the third part of the tenth volume. The publi- 
cation of this as of the preceding volume has 
been somewhat retarded by the circumstance of 
the eminent jurist who originated the Review 
and was its chief editor, M. G. Rolin-Jaequemyns, 
of Gand, having accepted the office of Minister of 
the Interior in Belgium, and thereupon resigned 
the editorship. His place, however, will be ably 
filled up by Prof. Rivier, of the University of 
Brussels, whose coadjutors in the direction are 
Prof. Asser, of the University of Amsterdam; 
John Westlake, Esq., Q.C., of Lincoln’s Inn ; 
and Prof. Arntz, of the University of Brus- 
sels. The subjects of the new number are 
of considerable interest. The first is a study 
on the subject of “The Consular Jurisdiction ” 
from the pen of Mr. William Beach Lawrence, 
formerly Minister of the United States in Eng- 
land, in which he traces the origin and early 
organisation of the consular office, and analyses 
the modifications which the consular jurisdiction 
has undergone in modern times, more especially 
by treaties between the United States and the 
South American Governments; but he leaves un- 
touched the burning question of the consular 
jurisdiction as exercised in Oriental countries. 
The article, however, is especially valuable as it 
supplies in a succinct form the practical solutions 
which many difficult questions have received in 
the course of diplomatic discussions between the 
States of the Old World and of the New 
World. Dr. Bulmerincq, formerly Professor of 
Law in the University of Dorpat, has con- 
tributed an article in continuation of a pre- 
vious article in the preceding numbers on “ The 
Law of Maritime Prize,” which has been the 
subject of important modifications in recent 
times. A further article is announced to appear 
in a future number, and the series promises to 
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supply a desideratum in our repertory of inter. 
national law treatises, as the articles contain 
minute review of the differences which exist jn 
the practice and procedure of the various States 
of Europe, some of which—such as Spain and 
Italy—have no authorised treatises on this branch 
of their law. Italian jurists, on the other hand, 
have been of late engaged with the project of a new 
Criminal Code for Italy. The subject has been dis- 
cussed by Prof. Charles Brocher, of the University of 
Geneva, in a notice of Prof. Carrara’s work, and 
also by M. Alberic Rolin, of Gand, in continuation 
of an article in the preceding number ; to which 
number also Prof. Holland, of Oxford, has con- 
tributed a paper reviewing the recent course of 
Parliamentary discussions on questions of Inter- 
national Law. A paper also deserves notice 
which appears in the last number on the subject 
of the recent legislation of the German Empire on 
maritime matters, by Dr. Felix Stoerck. The 
Revue is also the organ of the “ Institut de Droit 
International,” and the new number contains an 
account of the last session of the Institut, which 
was held in Paris in the autumn of 1878, under 
the presidency of M. Esquirou de Parieu, Senator 
of France, on which occasion M. G. Rolin- 
Jaequemyns resigned the office of Secretary- 
General of the Institut. Prof. Asser, of Am- 
sterdam, and Sir Travers Twiss, Q.C., of London, 
were elected Vice-Presidents of the Institut, and 
Prof. Rivier, of Brussels, its Secretary-General. As 
the Institut now publishes its Annuaire, the report 
of its proceedings in the present number of the 
Revue is of a more summary character than in 
preceding years. The Annuaire has meanwhile 
become a very useful publication for statesmen 
and diplomatists, and by the side of the Revue 
promises to fill up a gap which has long remained’ 
open in our bibliography of international law. 


an Memoriam. 


Dr. Cuartes Epwarp C. B. Appieton passed 
away at Luxor, Upper Egypt, on the first 
of this month. Here, in a journal which he 
has edited from its beginning, and with 
which his name has been so closely con- 
nected that his own personality seemed 
almost merged in it, I have no need of 
dwelling upon his services and his work. 
It is to his indomitable energy and per- 
severance that the ACADEMY owes its present 
existence, and to its welfare he sacrificed 
both health and life. With an enthusiasm 
which nothing could chill, and a belief no 
opposition could shake, he endeavoured to 
inspire his countrymen with the same 
zeal for learning and science that he felt 
himself, and to rekindle among them 
the well-nigh extinguished love of dis- 
interested study and research. Where 
others talked, he acted; where. others 
wavered, he continued firm. Through good 
report and evil report he struggled on to- 
wards the goal he saw clearly before him, 
and the confidence he felt himself was com- 
municated to those who worked with him. 
Gifted with the power of organisation, with 
boundless energy, and with the art of in- 
fluencing others, he was marked out as the 
leader of a forlorn hope. Defeat was im- 
possible for him, and disappointment only 
increased his courage and activity. 

It was in Dr. Appleton’s hands that the 


movement in favour of the endowment of 


research took solid shape and organisation. 
His exertions brought about the meeting at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern in 1872, which first 
drew public attention to the fact that the 
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universities exist for something higher than 
the examination of young men. From 
that time forward Dr. Appleton took an 
active share in the agitation that resulted 
in the passing of the Universities Act 
of 1877, and none of the opportuni- 
ties which his editorial position gave 
him were allowed to be lost. Besides 
letters in the Times, the. Pall Mall Gazette, 
and elsewhere, he wrote two elaborate arti- 
cles on ‘ The Economic Character of Subsi- 
dies to Education”’ and ‘‘ The Endowment 
of Research as a Form of Productive Ex- 

nditure.” The first appeared in the 
Theological Review of January 1875, and the 
second in the Fortnightly Review of October 
1874; but they were both republished in 
the volume of Hssays on the Endowment of 
Research (Henry S. King and Co., 1876), 
of which Dr. Appleton was editor. 

Dr. Appleton flung himself with similar 
energy and enthusiasm into the question of 
copyright, to which his attention was 
specially drawn during his visit to America 
in 1875. His chief contribution to the 
question is an article in the Fortnightly 
Review of February 1877, entitled ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Efforts after International Copyright.” 

The theoretical bent of his mind was to- 
wards philosophy and theology. The pro- 
found and elaborate articles on “‘ Doubt” and 





“ Atheism ” in Blunt’s Dictionary of Doctrinal | 


and Historical Theology (Rivingtons) were 
from his pen ; and he had long planned a work 
which should reconcile the conflicting claims 
of religion and science from a philosophical 
point of view. He wasa devoted student of 
Hegel, whose logic he intended to translate 
and supplement whenever the relinquishment 
of his duties as editor of the AcapEemy should 
give him the needful leisure. In the Hegelian 
philosophy, however, he saw no superfine 
system of metaphysics which had nothing in 
common with the world of experience and 
science; on the contrary, he regarded it as the 
only adequate exposition of the method which 
science must follow and of the philosophic 
framework into which the progressive know- 
ledge of each succeeding generation must fall. 
An outline of his views will be found in two 
able and striking criticisms which he wrote 
on the systems of Strauss and Matthew 
Arnold ; the former was published in the 
Contemporary Review for July 1874, and the 
latter in the same journal for November 
and December 1876, under the title of “A 
Plea for Metaphysic.” These articles he in- 
tended to form part of a series embodying his 
philosophic system, and affording a common 
meeting-ground for the metaphysician and 
the man of science, an intention, alas! 
destined never to be fulfilled. 

In Dr. Appleton the cause of learning has 
lost an eager and intrepid champion, an 
active and uncompromising leader. His 
friends have lost more than they can well 
express. His sincerity, his kindliness of 
heart, and his imperturbable good-nature 
have been tried over and over again in the 
ong journeys we have taken together. Never 
have I heard him say an unkind word of 
another; never have I known him bear a 
grudge against those who may have done 
him wrong. ‘Whom the gods love, die 
young.” A. H. Sayce. 
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Dr. AppneTon was born at Reading on 
March 16, 1841, so that he failed by a little 
to complete his thirty-eighth year. He was 
educated at Reading School, of which 
his father, the Rev. Robert Appleton, was 
for many years head-master. During the 
concluding period of his school life he was 
in some sort the private pupil of his brother, 
the Rev. John H. Appleton, who is now his 
nearest surviving relative. From Reading 
he was in 1859 elected direct under the old 
system to a Tunbridge Fellowship at St. 
John’s College, Oxford, thrown open for 
that turn to public competition. He 
graduated B.A. in 1863, and subsequently 
proceeded in accordance with the custom 
of his college to the higher degree of 
D.C.L. Before coming to London, he spent 
a considerable time in Germany, for 
the purpose of studying at the Universities 
of Heidelberg and Berlin. The first number 
of the AcapEmMy was published on October 9, 
1869. 

In 1872 he went to live at Hampstead, in 
a charming old-fashioned cottage, em- 
bowered in trees, such as is hardly to 
be found outside that historic suburb. For 


| more than two years past his health there 
'had shown signs of giving way. 
| ordered by Dr. Andrew Clark to spend the 


When 


winter of 1877-78 in the Mediterranean, he 
indulged the dream of a life-time by an 
elaborate tour through Egypt, partly in 
company with Prof. Blackie, returning 
slowly by the coast of Syria, Sicily, and 
The interest then 
aroused by his study of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties induced him to become an enthusiastic 
member of the Society of Biblical Archae- 
ology. On his return to England at the end 
of May, his friends were disappointed to 
find no improvement in his health. General 
debility, if not organic disease, gradually 
increased as the year wore on. For himself 
he always looked forward with confidence 
to regaining strength by a second visit to 
the sunny South. But unfortunately busi- 
ness of importance detained him in this 
country until the closing days of October. 
The rest may be told in his own words, 
quoted from one of the last letters he was 
able to pen, which, though mainly concerned 
with business details, contains not a few 
allusions prompted by the almost feminine 
warmth of his affections :— 


“Luxor Hotel: January 24. 
“My Dear —— 

“T am quite ashamed of not answering your 
two letters, but have been very poorly ever since 
I have been in Egypt, and not up to writing. At 
Cairo the inundation was still out, and we had 
fogs every morning in the English style. I was 
knocked over with all sorts of internal troubles, 
which weakened one and prevented attention to 
the main illness. Other people were suffering in 
the same way. I was kindly nursed by Mrs, 
Loftie. Then after six weeks I took Cook’s 
steamer to Luxor, and had most terribly windy 
weather all the time; so that the first thing I 
had to do on arriving at Luxor was to lie up with 
bronchitis, increased chest trouble and loss of 
voice. This had been getting a little better, and 
we had been attacking the fever successfully, 
when I again relapsed into ten days of diarrhoea— 
and so I go on from one frying-pan into another 
fire, and then begin de novo at a lower stage of 


| strength to tackle the main enemy. So you see, 
| dear boy, that it is a difficult and trving business: 


and it is quite on the cards that I leave my bones 
amidst the hundred gates of Thebes. 
“Now as to... , for I haven't strength to 
write much. 
* . * * * * 


“Well, do your best, old man, and remember 
me kindly to Mrs. and little Polly. 
“Yours most sincerely, 
“C, E. APPLETON.” 





Beyond the foundation of the AcapEmy, 
he did not leave behind him many finished 
works. But toa large circle of friends he 
has left the example of a life of unceasing 
activity, and the memory of a blameless 
character. 


“ Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit, 
Nulli flebilior quam mihi.” 


J. 8. C. 





Tuis imperfect record of a career which 
was so full of promise, and, so far as health 
and strength allowed, of performance, must 
not conclude without one word of tender 
and affectionate tribute from those who have 
been long and intimately associated with him 
in the management of this journal. They 
are fully aware how deep and abiding was 
the influence of that strong and gentle spirit 
which has just passed from among them ; 
and upon them at least the lessons of this 
too brief life cannot be lost. They were 
proud of the friendship and esteem which 
he bestowed so generously ; they will ever 
have his memory in regard. It is especially 
difficult for them to realise that the last 
farewell has been spoken, and that they 
will never again have the benefit of his 
sympathy and experience, 








Bellaseh, Upper Egypt : February 3, 1879. 


Dr. Appleton peacefully breathed his last early 
in the morning of February 1, and in accordance 
with the exigencies of the climate and the custom 
of the country was interred the same afternoon. 
By the ready kindness of the Coptic clergy their 
interesting and ancient church was lent for the 
occasion. The coffin, veiled in white and covered 
with roses and other summer flowers, was placed 
in the enclosure in front of the iconostasis, 
where the first part of the burial service was 
read by the Rev. Henry Majendie, of Holy 
Trinity, Barnstaple. At the close of the lesson 
the body was removed for burial in the Ooptic 
cemetery, where a grave had been dug near those 
of two other Englishmen who had died at Thebes. 
The procession was headed by the scarlet banners 
of the Coptic Church with their white em- 
broidered crosses; and the bearers were of that 
race, the down-trodden Arab Fellaheen, for 
whose sad lot the deceased had only a few 
days before his death been expressing the 
kindliest sympathy and interest. The bod 
was followed to the grave by an old friend, 
Mr. John Maitland, and by many other English- 
men who were sojourning at Luxor, and were 
anxious by their presence to testify their respect 
for the talents and character of the deceased. 
,Mustifa Agha, H.M. vice-consul, was also offi- 
cially present with his son, Achmet Effendi, and 
Moharb Todrus Effendi, son of the German con- 
sular agent, and the Coptic clergy. It was grati- 
fying to observe the quiet and sympathising de- 
meanour of the people as the funeral procession 
passed through the town. The Coptic cemetery 
is beautifully situated on a mound a little to the 
right of the road from Luxor to Karnak, and 
commands a noble view of the pylons of those 








vast temples and of the tomb-perforated moun- 
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tains on the western bank of the Nile. There, 
far from his birthplace and his home, but not 
without such marks of respect and sympathy as 
time and place allowed, were laid to rest the 
remains of Charles Appleton. 

GREVILLE J, CHESTER. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE have reason to hope that the essays of the 
late Dr. Appleton, including some hitherto 
unprinted, may shortly be collected for separate 
publication. 


Messrs. C., Kegan Pavt anv Co, will publish 
immediately the Lectures on French Poets which 
were delivered by Mr. W. H. Pollock last year at 
the Royal Institution. 


Messrs. Sampson Low anp Co. are about to 
issue an important “ international” work entitled 
The Hundred Greatest Men, being the lives and 

ortraits of the one hundred greatest men of 

istory, divided into eight classes, each class to 
form a monthly quarto volume. The Introduc- 
tions to the volumes are to be written by recognised 
authorities on the different subjects, the English 
contributors being Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. 
Froude, and Prof. Max Miiller; those in Ger- 
many, Profs. Helmholtz and Curtius; in France, 
MM. Taine and Renan; and, in America, Mr. 
Emerson. The portraits are to be reproductions 
from fine and rare steel engravings. 


Mr. Epwarp DANNREUTHER is engaged upon a 
translation of Wagner's Zssays on Beethoven, 





supplemented by a version of the chapters on the 
Metaphysics of Music from Schopenhauer’s 
philosophical works. Mr, W. Reeves will be the 
publisher. 


Mr. W. R. S. Ratston is to tell stories to 
children (of all ages), with a framework of com- 
parative mythology for matured intelligences, at 
St. James's Hall, on Wednesday afternoon, 
March 5, at 5 p.m. He will treat of mythological 
uses and abuses; myth survivals and oblivions ; 
moral tales; travelled and confused moralities ; 
stories about animals, ghosts, and demons. His 
illustrations will be drawn from Avar, Wall- 
achian, Russian, Turkish, Lithuanian, and other 
sources. ‘The profits will be devoted to the Relief 
Fund in aid of the sufferers by the failure of the 
City of Glasgow Bank. 


Herr Raernpereer, Director of the Royal 
Chapel at Munich, is engaged on a German trans- 
lation of Mr. Edward Bellasis's Memorials of 
Cherubini, with additions, at the suggestion of 
Herr von Biilow, relating to the work of the 
Cherubini Society at Florence. 


WE are informed that Mr. Edwin Ransom has 
parted with the Bedfordshire Times and Inde- 
pendent, the Luton Reporter, and the Weekly Re- 
porter, to Messrs. Hawkins and Ransom. The 
latter gentleman is the editor of the Leicester 
Chronicle. 


Messrs. C, Kncgan Pavt. anp Co. have in the 
ress, and expect to publish in April, a new vo- 
ume of poems by Mr. Aubrey de Vere, entitled 

Legends of the Saxon Saints. 


Mr. Morsy has in the press an Insurance | 
Dictionary, by Mr. William Swain Champness. 


Messrs. Kerby AND Enpean have in the press 
a new novel by M. H. Lumsden (author of 
Lillian’s Child), entitled Won, but Lost: or, the 
Mine Sprung at the Wizard's Point. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN are preparing 
for early publication a work by Mrs. E. O. Curtis 
on Needlework, which is intended for the use of 
young teachers and of the upper Standards in 
public elementary schools. 


A votume of poems by the Hon. E, Cranstoun 
will be published shortly by Mr. Arthur HI. 
Moxon, 





A CORRESPONDENT suggests an emendation in 
the text of Keats's Endymion, B. iv., ll. 98-99. 
Instead of— 

“*T feel my heart is cut in twain for them.’ 

And so he groan’d as one by beauty slain,” 
which does not rhyme, read— 

“«*T feel my heart is cut for them in twain.’ 

And so he groan’d, as one by beauty slain.” 


Tue English friends of Walt Whitman will 
learn with pleasure that his partial paralysis of 
recent years does not increase, and that he is able 
to wander about here and there, and to write 
notes concerning his wanderings. The Philadel- 
phia Times of January 26 contains three columns 
from his pen. This “‘ New Jersey letter,” giving 
an account of a trip from Camden to the coast, is 
full of the spirit of life and enjoyment. Espe- 
cially interesting are its jottings made in the 
spring of 1878 in his nook at Timber Creek, where 
he sat in solitude “catching the health and 
physical virtue of nature by close and persistent 
contact with it at first-hand.” 


A GeErRMAN translation of Dr. Ingram’s Address 
as President of the Economic Section of the British 
Association has been published at Jena, under the 
title of Die Nothwendige Reform der Volkswirth- 
schaftslehre. The translator, Prof. H. von Scheel, 
attaches much importance to the Address, and 
has, we think, done his own part in render- 
ing it into German well and, save in one par- 
ticular, accurately and faithfully. He has omitted 
the names of Nasse, Held, Schmoller, and Forti 
from Dr. Ingram’s list of eminent German and 
Italian economists connected with the new move- 
ment on the Continent. In their place Prof. von 
Scheel puts Wagner and some other names which 
Dr. Ingram, perhaps designedly, omitted. Changes 
of this kind are not within the proper sphere of a 
translator, and we are sorry to observe them in 
what seems otherwise an excellent version of the 
original. 


SeXor D. Francisco FERNANDEZ Y GONZALEZ 
has published a Spanish version of a manuscript 
Chronicle of the Frank Kings, discovered by him. 
This work was written in Arabic by Gotmaro, 
Bishop of Gerona, and dedicated by him to the 
Prince of Cordova, who subsequently governed 
the Caliphate under the title of Alhacan II. The 


discovery of this Arabic chronicle reveals the. 


existence of a learned Christian historian hitherto 
unknown. 


Tue Archbishop of Lithuania, Macarius, has 
published the ninth volume of his History of the 
Russian Church, This volume includes the his- 
tory of the West Russian or Lithuanian diocese 
up to the end of the sixteenth century. The 
author represents many persons and events in a 
new light, correcting what he considers to be the 
mistakes propagated by Jesuit and Uniate 
writers. The sources from which he has chiefly 
drawn his material have been the documents pre- 
served in the volumes of the Wilna archaeological 
collection, and the valuable MSS. of the Uniate 
Metropolitan Archives. 


PrRompTEep by filial reverence, Dr. Isaie Luzzatto 
is publishing from time to time the posthumous 
works of his father, Prof. S. D. Luzzatto. He 
does this in two ways—(1) in newspapers appear- 
ing in Italy and in Greece (in Hebrew and 
Italian), and (2) in monographs (in Hebrew and 
French). Of the latter we have before us a very 
interesting one in French, bearing the title: 
Index raisonné des livres de correspondance de feu 
Samuel David Luzzatto de Trieste précédé dun 
avant-propos et suivi dun essai de pensées et 
jugements tirés de ses lettres inédites (Padoue, 1878, 
8vo, xv. and 135). Dr. Isaie Luzzatto requests 
those who may be in possession of any of his 
father’s letters to entrust them to him temporarily; 
they will be thankfully received and safely re- 
turned. As there are several persons in England 





this notice may influence them to comply with 
this natural request of the son. His address is, 
Dr. Isaie Luzzatto, Padua, Italy. 


In honour of Darwin's seventieth birthday, the 
German periodical Kosmos issued a special number 
devoted entirely to articles concerning Darwin and 
Darwinism, besides a poem entitled “ Faust’s 
Shadow to Charles Darwin,” and a biographical 
sketch of Dr. Erasmus Darwin, the grandfather 
of the naturalist. 


Tue Hungarian Petéfi Society intends to pub- 
lish a review under the title of Kosgoru (“The 
Garland”). Among those who will take part in 
the management are A. Vambéry, Jokai, Kertbeny, 
and Dr. Hugo von Meltzl. The first number wil} 
contain a photographic portrait of the great 
Magyar poet, and a facsimile of his handwriting. 


Dr. Hueco von Metrzt, Professor of Literature 
at the University of Kolosvar, in Transylvania, 
has made a collection of Transylvanian gipsy- 
songs, which he has issued together with a German 
translation.. The songs have been collected by 
himself with no small difficulty, and are of the 
more value since Hungary may be regarded as the 
classical ground of Romany literature, though its 
resources have been hitherto much overlooked. 
Mr. George Borrow, when travelling in Transylvania 
in 1844, found it impossible to extract from the 
gipsies one single song, though their number is 
legion, so shy are these Hungarian tribes. 


Tue forthcoming number of the University 
Magazine will contain a photographic portrait 
and a memoir of Mr. Robert Browning. 

THe Deutsche Rundschau for February has the 
end of Wilhelmine von Hillern’s powerful story 
“Und sie kommt doch!” The scene is laid ina 
Tyrolese monastery in the thirteenth century, and 
amid the wild and stormy passions of rugged 
elemental natures the author traces with mixed 


. Severity and pathos the revenge which nature 


takes on the endeavour of asceticism to banish her. 
Dr. Gierske writes an interesting if not profound 
article, “‘ Ueber Jugend und Altern des Rechts,” 
in which he traces the development of law in 
connexion with the development of natural life, 
and shows how the idea of justice ona rose 
above customs, symbols, and formalities. Under 
the head of “Miinchener Bilderbogen,” Herr 
Dinglestadt gives a humorous account of the 
labours of a new director to improve the Munick 
Hof-Theater in 1850; the sketch will be amusing 
to those who wish for an example of the close 
connexion in Germany between the social and 
even political life of some small capitals and the 
management of the Court Theatre. Prof. Cohn, 
in a graceful article on ‘ Gardens,” traces the 
artistic treatment of gardens at different periods 
of history in relation to the prevailing taste and 
ideas of life. The anonymous writer of the papers 
on the Crimean War illustrates the diplomatic 
relations between England and Prussia, and pub- 
lishes a remarkable personal appeal of the King of 
Prussia to Queen Victoria, dated August 15, pro- 
testing Prussia’s good-will to England, but de- 
fending its policy of neutrality. In an article on 
“Socialism in the East,” Prof. Néldeke uses the 
historical argument that there is nothing new 
under the sun, to comfort his countrymen under 
their present political difficulties. 


Tue Rivista Europea of February 1 publishes 
the first part of a lecture delivered by Prof. 
Rondani to the Royal Academy of Parma on 
“ English Art at the Paris Exhibition,” of which 
he speaks in highly appreciative terms; it would, 
in fact, be impossible to find a foreigner who more 
frankly endeavoured to discover the good qualities 
in the English character than does Signor Réndani. 
We have a better opinion of ourselves after read- 
ing his pages. Of English art he says:—‘ Like 
the Italian art of the fifteenth century, English 
art is full of sentiment and eminently spiritual ; 
it seems to belong to a people ingenuous, faithful, 


who corresponded with the great Semitic scholar, | austere, and kindly; to an age without malice, 
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rimitive, idyllic.” While German art seems to 

come entirely from the head, English art comes 
from the heart. Its chief characteristics are 
truthfulness, sincerity, modesty, and especially 
intimacy. On these grounds he recommends it 
as deserving study among Italian students of art. 
Mr. Ruskin has persistently told us that we pos- 
sess none of the qualities which Signor Réndani 
fnds in our art and in our life. In the present 
state of art criticism who is to be believed ? 


RevitxA, in concluding his article on “ The 
Emancipation of Woman,” in the Revista Con- 
anea of January 30, discusses the different 
appreciation by society of certain moral acts in 
ecase of men and women, and sums up against 
the advocates of “ Emancipation.” E. del Perojo, 
in his “ Letters from China,” treats of the Euro- 
concessions there, especially of Shanghai, 
and the causes of its decadence. He also gives a 
somewhat detailed account of the great religious 
and scientific establishment of the Jesuits at 
Ji-ka-wei. Among the translated articles is Max 
Miiller’s Hibbert Lecture on Fetichism. 


Tue December and January numbers of the 
Library Journal have reached us together, and the 
Journal is to be congratulated on having at length 
overtaken its arrears. In the December number 
Mr. E. S. Holden, of the United States Naval 
Observatory, proposes the plan of a subject-index 
to the astronomical publications of observatories. 
In the January number Mr. Schwartz explains at 
some length an elaborate “ Mnemonic Scheme of 
Classification,” based upon an alphabetical ar- 
rangement of classes and sub-classes. The place 
of honour is given to this singular proposal, 
which only shows how much perverted ingenuity 
can do to violate every principle of logic and 
common-sense. It is simply alphabetism run 
wild. Can it be that, in their eagerness to begin 
the new year well by overtaking their arrears, the 
editors sent this paper to the printers without 
reading it? Dr. Allibone has a not very effective 
defence of his “ forty indexes” against Mr. B. R. 
Wheatley’s well-aimed attack in the Conference 
volume. We notice that the editors speak very 
hopefully as to the prospects of the “coming in- 
ternational conference in Boston.” 





Tue first number of a new journal, The 
Egyptian News-Letter, appears to-day. This 
paper will be devoted exclusively to original news 
from Egypt and to the interests of the Egyptian 
people. 

A NEw and cheaper edition of Mr. Parker Gill- 
more’s “ Ride through Natal, the Transvaal, &c.” 
(published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin 
under the title of Zhe Great Thirst Land), has 
just appeared. 


THE first edition, consisting of 1,250 copies, of 
Gen. Sir Arthur Cunynghame’s book, My Command 
in South Africa, 1874-1878, was sold out before 
the book was published. A second edition is in 
the press, and will be ready at the beginning of 
next week, 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

“Mr. Ralston, in his interesting article on ‘ Indian 
Home Life’ in the last number of the Acapemy, has 
pointed out some curious resemblances between the 
Russian and Hindu homesteads. ‘It is true,’ he 
says, ‘that the ¢erem or upper chamber for the women 
lives now only in Russian song, while its Indian coun- 
terpart still exists and is as secluded as ever. But 
the Russian peasant’s “ Icon-corner,” in which 
the holy pictures stand, corresponds closely with 
the Hindu rustic’s “Gods’ Room.” No “anger 
room,” however, has been retained in Siav dwellings 
for the benefit of inmates affected by a fit of the 
sulks. It may be doubtful whether the suitors 
in the Odyssey would have considered the dmepgor, 
into which Penelope withdrew from-their importu- 
litles, as a counterpart of the Indian ¢erem rather 
than of the sulk-room. But it can hardly admit of 
a doubt—can it ?—that the French Joudoir is a true 
Survival of the original Aryap pouting room.” 





Axsop’s Fables, which were omg not long 
ago in a Sanskrit translation, have been so well 
received by those who still read Sanskrit in India 
that a second and more complete edition has had to 
be prepared, which has just appeared in two small 
volumes. The translator is Narayan Balkrishna 
Godbole, B.A., First Assistant-Master at the High 
School, Ahmednagar. 








OBITUARY. 
MR. R. J. KING. 


Ir is with feelings of poignant regret that we 
record the death of Mr. Richard John King, at 
the Limes, Crediton, on the 10th inst. By this 
sad event we are deprived of the assistance of an 
antiquary of deep learning in the history of our 
ancient religious foundations, national folk-lore, 
and historical traditions, whose contributions on 
his favourite subjects have often enriched these 
columns. He has left behind him no equal in the 
knowledge of English scenery and of English 
legendary history or in the art of imparting to 
others the fruits of his profound research. Mr. 
R. J. King was the eldest son of Mr. Richard 
King, of Bigadon, a —— country-house 
situate near the ruins of the Cistercian Abbey of 
Buckfastleigh, and just outside that vale of Dean- 
Burn where Herrick found an uncongenial abode 
among. the Devonshire peasantry. Plymouth 
was, we believe, the birth-place of Mr. King, 
and he was not unmindful of its connexion 
with Drake, Hawkins, and other pioneers of 
discovery in the days of Queen Elizabeth. But 
his fancy found greater delight in exploring 
the course of the Dart and those impressive 
solitudes of Dartmoor which he came to know 
so well; to these scenes his heart ever turned 
with irresistible longing. He matriculated at 
Exeter College, Oxford, and took his degree in 
January 1841, but without gaining either scholar- 
ship or fellowship. The undergraduates of Exeter 
having formed themselves into an Essay Society, 
Mr. King commenced his literary career by print- 
ing for private distribution thirty-three copies 
of two essays which he read before its 
members; he prefixed to it an enthusiastic 
dedication to Mr. Powles, the schoolfellow and 
friend of Charles Kingsley. The subjects of these 
essays were “The Supernatural Beings of the 
Middle Ages” and “ The Origin of the Romance 
Literature of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Cen- 
turies,” and in the choice of these subjects he 
displayed thus early the natural bent of his mind. 
To the volume of Oxford Essays for 1856 Mr. 
King contributed a paper on “ Carlovingian Ro- 
mance.” His first separate work consisted of 
Selections from the Early Ballad Poetry of Eng- 
land und Scotland (1842). A religious novel of 
his composition, entitled Anschar: a Story of the 
North, was printed at Plymouth in 1850: it con- 
tained an account of the wanderings in Sweden 
of St. Anschar, the Apostle of the North, when 
engaged on his mission of converting the hardy 
Norsemen to Christianity. This was the least 
popular of all Mr. King’s writings, and it must 
be confessed that the characters were wanting 
in vitality. About this time he contemplated 
writing a History of Devonshire, connecting its 
local remains and traditions with the general his- 
tory of the country. Devonshire proved, however, 
“far too wide a field of operations,” and the 
scheme was soon abandoned, but not before he had 
written the first two chapters of the work. They 
were given to the world in 1856, under the title of 
The Forest of Dartmoor and its Borders, and 
caused all lovers of the West country to regret 
that Mr. King could not accomplish his design of 
writing a history of his native county. Everyone 
interested in our cathedrals must have read the 
six volumes of Handbooks to the Cathedrals of 
England which Mr. Murray published during the 
years 1861-69, and been gratified at the fullness 
and accuracy with which Mr. King described their 





architectural beauties and illustrated their history. 
The partsrelating toGloucester, Hereford,and W or- 
cester, were published in a separate volume under 
the title of the Three Choirs, and the success of 
the whole undertaking induced him to ae a 
similar volume on the Cathedrals of Wales (1873). 
Many of the same enterprising publisher's red- 
covered handbooks to the English counties were 
compiled by Mr. King; but, as the names of the 
authors of these useful publications are not given 
on the title-pages, only a few readers became 
aware of the name of the gentleman to whom they 
were indebted for their information and pleasure. 
The Handbooks to Kent and Sussex; Surrey and 
Hampshire; Yorkshire; Norfolk, Suffolk, Cam- 
bridge and Essex, were written by him; that for 
Devon and Cornwall, the earliest of Mr. Murray's 
ventures on this untrodden ground, was the work 
of Mr. T. C. Paris, a son of the well-known physi- 
cian; but the fifth and later editions received the 
benefit of Mr. King’s supervision. For many years 
he was a constant contributor to the Quarterly and 
Saturday Reviews and to Fraser's Magazine. A 
selection from his articles, bearing the title of 
Sketches and Studies, appeared in 1874; it com- 
prised a series of sketches relating to Belgium, 
articles on Herrick and Devonshire, full of love: 
for his own county; two delightful essays on 
travelling in England, and its great shrines, as 
well as a couple of learned studies on sacred trees 
and flowers, and dogs, of folk-lore, history, and 
romance. Few volumes of essays ever deserved 
or obtained so great a measure of popularity. 
This reprint was far from exhausting the essays of 
Mr. King which are worthy of being rescued 
from the ever-increasing mass of our periodical 
literature, and a second volume of selections would 
be a fitting tribute to the memory of an antiquary 
whose name will long find a place on the roll of 
our country’s writers. W. P. Courtney. 





JOHN SHERREN BREWER. 

Hisrortcat learning has sustained a very heavy 
loss in the death of the Rev. John Sherren Brewer, . 
for many years Professor of English Literature at 
King’s College, London. To the general reader, 
indeed, his name was comparatively little known, 
most of his labours being stowed away in volumes 
of restricted circulation intended specially for the 
use of those who make history a serious study. 
Yet it was only owing to the nature of the 
channels through which he made known the re- 
sults of his researches that they were not more 
widely appreciated ; for there never was a writer 
of such profound and extensive learning who 
knew so well how to convey his thoughts in lan- 
guage adapted to the most ordinary comprehension. 
How totally unlike he was to an antiquarian Dryas- 
dust the most ignorant reader may easily realise,even 
by a cursory perusal of any one of the highly in- 
teresting prefaces either of the Chronicles or of 
the Calseitaes edited by him for the Master of the 
Rolls, Assuredly no person of ordinary intelli- 
gence will find anything in these to tax his 
patience, unless it be the cumbersome bulk of the 
volumes in which they appear. For, vast as were 
the stores of Mr. Brewer's knowledge, and 
minute and accurate as his investigations always 
were, the extent of his learning is almost con- 
cealed from view by the lively tone, the occasional 
merry humour, and the deep human sympathy 
with which he turns it to account. As a speci- 
men of altogether extraordinary research and very 
special knowledge instinct with human feeling, 
perhaps there never was anything written like his 
Preface to the Monumenta Franciscana, giving an 
account of the self-denying labours of St. Francis 
and his earliest followers. It is simply impossible- 
to read the tale unmoved. Yet it is _ 
history, carefully quarried out of crabbed MSS. 
and heavy Latin tomes. 

Mr. Brewer was a son of the late Rev. Dr. 
Brewer, of Norwich, and was bora in that city in 
the year 1810. He received his university educa- 
tion at Queen’s College, Oxford, where he took 
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the degree of B.A. in 1833, with first-class 
honours in Classics. In 1836 he edited for the 
University of Oxford the Nicomachean Ethics of 
Aristotle, with English notes. About the same 

riod he was employed by the late Mr. Purton 

ooper in making catalogues of the MSS. in the 
Oxford libraries for the late Record Commission. 
Soon afterwards he came up to London, and was 
appointed in 1841 Professor of English Literature 
at King’s College. This appointment he retained 
till within the last two years. At a later period 
he was appointed by Lord Romilly preacher at the 
Rolls. His attention had been turned to historical 
literature from a very early period in his career, and 
one of his earliest publications was Bishop Good- 
man’s contemporary account of the Court of King 
James I. In 1845 he brought out an edition of 
Fuller’s Church History for the University of 
Oxford. He also edited the celebrated treatise 
“Of the Church,” written by Dr. Field, Dean 
of Gloucester, in the reign of James I. 

From the days of his connexion with Mr. 
Cooper and the old Record Commission he cone 
tinued to take the most lively interest in our 
public muniments, and when the late Sir John 
(afterwards Lord) Romilly, instituted the now well- 
known series of Calendars of State Papers, Mr. 
Brewer was immediately engaged to catalogue 
the documents of the reign of Henry VIII. From 
the peculiar nature of the task it was absolutely 
necessary that this Calendar should be framed on 
@ more comprehensive principle than any of the 
others. The materials had to be collected out of 
many repositories, and redeemed from a disorder 
that would certainly have appalled any labourer 
not possessed of the most unwearied industry, 
combined with the most clear-sighted judgment 
and enthusiastic devotion to history. To many, 
indeed, the task seemed wellnigh hopeless; yet 
the work has been actually achieved and the re- 
sult published for more than half of that important 


reign. 

itis unnecessary to do more than barely mention 
his two theological treatises in defence of the 
Athanasian Oreed—a work in which, as might be 
expected, he did not meet with universal sympathy 
among his literary friends. But one thing will be 
cordially admitted, even by those who differed 
from him most—that whether the Creed itself be 
liberal or otherwise, its stoutest champion in 
these days was liberal to the core. No man was 
ever so really tolerant, so universally sym- 
pathetic. The broad human feeling which is 
so remarkable in his historical writings was even 
more conspicuous in his daily work. As a 
teacher, as a lecturer at the Working Men’s Col- 
lege—where he came to the aid of his friend, 
Prof. Maurice—as a workhouse visitor, he was 
always the same man—kind, affable, indulgent, 
encouraging the timid, and infusing fresh spirit 
into the strong. His cheerfulness, his assiduity, 
and his sustained capacity of labour almost sur- 
pass description. No one ever came in contact 
with him without feeling impressed alike with his 
marvellous powers and his very unostentatious use 
of them. On his preferment to the benefice of 
Toppesfield, in Essex, in 1877, he resigned his pro- 
fessorship at King’s College, and a number of his 
friends combined to give him a testimonial on his 
retirement, which was only presented in Novem- 
ber last. The abrupt conclusion of his career was 
not then supposed to be so near at hand; and it 
has come upon all his numerous friends as a most 
painful shock. JAMES GAIRDNER. 


M. SILVESTRE DE SACY, 


Frenon literature generally, and the French 
Academy in particular, have just sustained a loss 
which will not cause much emotion in the public 
at large, with its present want of interest in 
literary matters, but which will be keenly felt by 
all those with whom style, taste, subtle and deli- 
cate ideas, are an enjoyment and aneed. M. de 
Sacy, though he was the son of an eminent scholar, 





the creator of Oriental studies in France, was a 
pure /ittérateur, and even felt a contempt for 
works of scholarship and criticism, which are, 
nevertheless, the most solid title to fame of the 
present century. This exclusive passion for liter- 
ature was applied even in the field of literature 
itself to an extremely limited number of works. 
Beyond the age of Augustus and the age of 
Louis XIV. he knew nothing and wished to know 
nothing. He did not read: he re-read. But he 
had at all events wisely selected the narrow 
circle of minds with which he was conversant ; 
and it is impossible to live in constant familiarity 
with thinkers and writers such as Pascal, 
Bossuet, Cicero, without oneself becoming both 
writer and thinker. His thoughts certainly were 
neither profound nor original, since they were of 
set purpose restricted to points of view which are 
now superannuated; but in the society of the 
great preachers and the moralists of Port Royal, M. 
de Sacy had learnt to sound the depths of the 
human heart, and had gained a psychological pene- 
tration which ensures a durable value to the rare 
and exquisite productions which we owe to his pen. 
His works consist only of a few Prefaces (to the 
Introduction to the Devout Life of St. Francis of 
Sales, the Lettres Sptrituelles of Fénelon, Mdme. de 
Sévigné's Letters, &c.), and a number of articles 
collected under the name of Variétés littéraires, 
morales et historiques. He wrote a great quantity, 
however, having been from 1830 to 1848 one 
of the chief political contributors to the 
Journal des Débats. He was, with M. Saint- 
Mare Girardin, the incarnation of this paper, 
which was so brilliant a representative of the 
narrowest tendencies of the Government of 
July, and was likewise the representative of a 
narrow and superannuated literary taste, but 
which maintained traditions of dignity, grace, 
and elevation of thought in French literature, 
and thus became the seed-plot of the French 
Academy. These literary merits, which have caused 
all the political fluctuations of the Jowrnal des 
Débats to be overlooked, have caused certain weak- 
nesses to be also overlooked in M. de Sacy which 
would have been severely judged in a man better 
acquainted with the things and ideas of his time. 
He was able to accept a seat in the Senate, to 
pronounce a eulogy on Napoleon III.’s Life of 
Caesar, to become an intimate friend of the 
Empress, without finding the columns of the 
Journal des Débats closed to him, and without 
any honourable man refusing his esteem to this 
inoffensive man of letters, whose Catholicism was 
tempered by the memories of a Voltairean educa- 
tion, by his fervent attachment to the illustrious 
heretics of Port Royal, and by his sincere devo- 
tion to antiquity. G. Monon. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


A teTrer of M. Gaillard de Ferry, the French 
consul at Zanzibar, conveys some information on 
the progress of East African exploration. M. 
Debaize on October 2 arrived at M’buyunu, within 
a few days’ journey of Tabora, the capital of 
Unyamwezi. His health was excellent, and he 
had not lost @ man or a load since he left the 
coast. He proposes to stay only a few days at 
Tabora. The Algerian missionaries have gone 
beyond that place. One of them has died ; another 
was killed by a lion. Lieutenant Cambier, of the 
Belgian Expedition, was on the road from Tabora 
to Msene, when last heard of. His colleagues, 
M. Dutrieux and Lieut. Wautier, were still 
at Mrumi, in Ugogo, on October 28. 


Messrs. W. and A. K. Jounston’s War Map 
of Zulu Land (scale 10 miles to an inch) is roughly 
drawn and without hills; but will, nevertheless, 
prove of service in following the operations of our 
troops. A smaller map of the Cape Colony and 
adjoining regions is placed in the margin. 

THE Geographische Blitter published by the 
Bremen Geographical Society will in future ap- 
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pear only at irregular intervals, instead of quarterly, 
as hitherto. The number just issued containg 
articles on the Liineburg Heath, on the German 
Colony on the Pozuzo in Peru, on Lieut. Sande- 
berg’s Arctic Fishing Company, and on Jan 
Mayen. 


Tue February number of the Alpine Journal 
contains accounts of an ascent of the Meije 
(13,081 ft.) by Mr. W. A. B. Coolidge, and of 
mountain excursions in Greece, by Mr. F. F, 
Tuckett ; an article on the Maritime Alps, by Mr, 
Douglas W. Freshfield, the editor; a ort on 
the vata of Alpine Clubs, held at Paris in 
September last: and a budget of miscellaneous 
information. The Grand Pic of the Meije, in the 
Dauphiné, has been attempted many times, but 
M. of B. de Castelnau was the first to reach its 
summit, in August 1877. It has since been 
ascended by Mr. Ooolidge and MM, P., 
Guillemin and A. S. de Quatrefages. We 
regret to learn that the French Staff map 
abounds in serious errors. Mr. Tuckett carefully 
determined, by means of a boiling-point thermo- 
meter, the heights of the mountains scaled by him. 
His results differ to some extent from those ob- 
tained by the French engineers. They are as 
follows:—Mount Delphi, in Euboea, 5,773 ft, 
(5,845 ft. by aneroid, 5,725 on French Staff map); 
Mount Lykeri, tke highest point of Parnassus, 
8,259 ft. (French map, 8,068 ft.); Mount Ziria, 
in the Peloponnese, 8,025 ft. (French map, 
7,789 ft.). The Alpine Clubs are doing excellent 
work, no doubt, but we should like to see 
Cambrian, Grampian, and other Clubs at work, 
exploring our own hills, which yield to the Alps 
in grandeur, but, nevertheless, abound in much 
that is interesting, and afford ample scope to 
pedestrians. 


Ar the last meeting of the African Section of 
the Society of Arts, Dr. Mann read a paper by 
Mr. H. B. Cotterill “On the Opening out of the 
Districts to the North of Lake Nyassa,” in the 
course of which he remarked that this region, 
which on the north-east is walled in by the great 
Konde mountains—believed to be more than 
12,000 feet high—is among the most beautiful and 
fertile tracts in Africa. Capt. Elton affirmed 
that only among the Himalayas had he met with 
scenery at all comparable with that of the Konde 
country. Mr. Cotterill gave many interesting 
particulars respecting the Konde mountain range, 
which he says is the water-parting of the 
Nyassa and Rufiji systems, the forests there- 
on, the flora of the plateaux, &c.; but still 
his party did not spend much time in ex- 
amining them, and he is consequently silent as 
to the practicability of opening out a direct road 
from the north end of the lake to the coast. We 
are therefore glad to know that Mr. Keith John- 
ston is specially instructed to examine this range 
of mountains thoroughly, to ascertain their eleva- 
tion and extent, and above all the nature of the 
passes through them. 


M. pe Koppenrets has recently been exploring 
the country inland from Gerisco Bay, in West 
Africa, a little to the north of the French colony 
of the Gaboon. He ascended the rivers Muni, 
Noya, Balinji, and Tambuni, as far as the first 
falls. In the mountains in the interior he met 
with tribes almost if not quite unknown to Euro- 
peans. He found the people exceedingly poor, 
and so resourceless that they are unable to culti- 
vate plantations or gardens, as they have no means 
of protecting them from damage by elephants and 
gorillas. 


In the Acapemy of September 14, 1878, 
allusion was made to Admiral Corbett’s Report 
on the African slave-trade, from which we 
gathered that, in consequence of the success of 
our cruisers in putting down the traffic, he ha 
been able to withdraw five of them. It is, 
therefore, with much regret that we find in the 
Bombay Gazette confirmation of rumours which 
have reached this country, that the slave-trade is 
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still being stealthily carried on in the Red Sea, 
and that slaves are occasionally brought down 
from Efat, in Abyssinia, to the coast between 
Zeila (or Zayla) and Tajurrah, whence they are 
taken across, as opportunity offers, to the minor 
ports in Arabia, and then conveyed into the 
interior. A similar condition of affairs, we believe, 
exists on the coast south of Cape Guardafui. 








A HUNGARIAN QUARTERLY. " 


We have before us the first seven quarterly 
numbers of Literarische Berichte aus Ungarn. 
This periodical is published at Budapest in the 
German language under the direction and at the 
expense of the Hungarian Academy, which has 
entrusted the care of editing it to the well-known 
philologist, M. Paul Hunfalvy. The first number 
opens with an Introduction short and to the point. 
he position of the Hungarian language and lite- 
rature in Hungary and their relations to the Latin 
language and literature in that country are briefly 
sketched out. As was the case with the other 
countries of Latin Christendom, the emancipation 
of Hungary from Latinism had two stages, the 
vernacular being in the first stage used for literary 
purposes and only later for scientific. In each 
stage of this emancipation Hungary lagged behind 
its western neighbours, the prolonged reign of 
Latin being one of the most potent causes as well 
as one of the most striking effects of the back- 
wardness of that country in intellectual civilisation. 
The Hungarians were outstripped by those nations 
among whom the use of the vernacular had ren- 
dered the taste for knowledge more generally 
diffused. This truth was perceived as early as 
1653 by Apatzai, who in that year brought out 
the first Hungarian Encyclopaedia at Utrecht. As 
long as all the scientific men of Europe wrote in 
Latin there was a complete reciprocity of thought 
between Hungary and the West. With the 
general use of the vernaculars this reciprocity 
came to anend. What is published in English, 
French, or German may perhaps be read by the 
Hungarians } what is published in Hungarian will 
certainly not be read in England, France, or 
Germany. Nor is this anything new in the his- 
tory of the world, being exactly paralleled by the 
neglect by the Greeks of the languages of the 
barbarians, even of the Latin of their conquerors ; 
while the Romans,.despising all other foreign 
tongues, felt themselves obliged to study Greek. 

A few years ago M. Renan, a corresponding 
member of the Hungarian Academy, wrote to 
express his regret that he could not read the books 
which that Academy sent him, and this regret took 
the form of displeasure at the presumption of such 
peoples as the Hungarian daring to produce a 
sctentifie literature. He would allow them to 
compose in their own idioms poetry and fiction for 
their own amusement, and even to write in them 
on the philology of their respective languages ; 
but whenever they feel competent to treat some 
scientific subject they should write in one of the 
three world-languages—German, French, or Eng- 
lish, “This is the ordinary selfishness of the 
strong, who, to be sure, requires the weak to show 
him consideration, but does not think himself 
obliged to show the like in return. Yet all of us 
wish to live and grow, . . . and, in order to do 
this, every literature must strive after everything 
that the human mind can attain unto.” The 
Hungarians, therefore, cannot approve of M. 
Renan’s objections to their writing about science 
in their own language; but, wishing to do what 
they can to take the point off such objections, 
they have determined to issue the Literarische 
Berichte aus Ungarn, which in a more or less 
summary manner will tell the outer world what 
it is that they, Hungarians, are writing or talking 
about, Indeed, M. Renan’s complaints were from 
& certain point of view complimentary to the 

ungarians, as they showed that the French cor- 
Tesponding member supposed his Hungarian col- 





leagues to write.something worth reading. The 
same opinion was expressed in a more amiable 
form by the members of the two learned con- 
gresses—of the Statisticians and of the Anthro- 
pologists—held at Budapest, September 1876. 

The Berichte aus Ungarn are primarily intended 
to deal with recent productions of the Hungarian 
mind; but in the earlier numbers it has been 
found advisable to go some good way back, so as 
to render intelligible to the European reader the 
present state of things in Hungary. Thus we 
have articles by M. Fraknéi on Culturzusténde 
Ungarns; by M. Greguss on the Hungarian 
Academy; by M. — on what has been done 
in Hungary in the Natural Sciences; by Prof. 
Szabé on the study of Geology ; by an anonymous 
writer on the study of Geography ; by M. Pulszky 
on the National Museum; by Dr. Abel on Clas- 
sical Studies; by Prof. Schwicker on Primary 
Education; a very readable and instructive ac- 
count by the Editor of the development and vicis- 
situdes of Hungarian Philology from the days of 
Matthias Corvinus to the present time—a typical 
story of the vacillations and backslidings that 
mark the beginnings of a science which excites 
human susceptibilities as does the philology of 
the national language. Although both Hungarian 
and foreign ae eee more than once pointed 
out the actual relations of the Hungarian language 
to those of the north-east of Europe, the clue thus 
furnished by his predecessor was as repeatedly 
disregarded by the next enquirer. M. H. ex- 

resses his regret that foreign savants, while doing 
justice to Gyarmathi and the progress he effected, 
ignore his contemporary, Révai. Gyarmathi’s 
Affinitas linguae Hungaricae was published in 
1799 at Gottingen, and filled 387 pages. Révai’s 
Grammatica, in two volumes, was published in 
1803-6 at Pest, and filled 976 pages, the place at 
which it was printed being probably more detri- 
mental to its fame in Europe than the size of the 
work. Révai anticipated the “ historical method,” 
which was only brought into vogue after his pre- 
mature death in 1807 by the Sanskrit studies of 
Bopp and others. Yet the clue he had found was 
dropped, and his successor in the professorial 
chair went back to the wild theories of an earlier 
generation. As M. H. well observes, ‘‘ The 
appearance of Révai was an unexpected piece of 
good fortune, but that after him the spirit of 
Otrokocsi should return with seven others worse 
than himself in Stephen Horvat was as unex- 
pected a piece of misfortune.” Stephen Horvat’s 
pupil, Reguly, refuted his master. During a long 
sojourn among the Ugrian tribes he collected 
valuable materials, which, after his premature 
death, were edited and published by M. Hunfalvy 
himself, 

Another paper to be especially recommended is 
one by Dr. Lanczy, of 104 pages, by far the 
longest in the Berichte, on “ The Development of 
the Ideas of Reform in Hungary ” between 1823 
and 1848, written throughout with a due regard 
to literary economy, and with a political impar- 
tiality truly admirable. Even Prince Metternich 
is praised when he deserves it ; excuses are made 
for those measures of the Austrian Government 
which at the time excited most discontent ; while 
Kossuth is blamed, the weak points of Count 
Széchenyi’s conception of politics are pointed out, 
and due credit is assigned to the efforts of the 
short-lived Aurél Dessewffy. The Western reader 
will probably remark that the name of Deak does 
not once occur. 

We can now do no more than give the titles of 
afew more generally interesting articles, such as 
the editor's two polemical reviews of French 
works—the first of the books of MM. Obédénare 
and Lesage with reference to the relations between 
the Hungarians and the Roumans; the second of 
M. Picot’s book on the Serbs of Hungary, his 
equally polemical sketch of the history of Rouman 
P ilology, his Report of the Congress of Anthropo- 

ogists and Archaeologists held at Budapest 1876 ; 
and M. Pulszky’s brief but sufficient summary of 





the light thrown on early Hungarian history by 
the results of excavations, 

In addition to articles of the kind noticed 
above, the Literarische Berichte aus Ungarn also 
contain a few reviews of Hungarian publications 
and the reports, summary or detailed, of the pro- 
ceedings of the learned societies in Hungary. It 
is this portion of the periodical which specially 
fulfils its proper purpose of letting the world at 
large know what the Hungarians are doing at 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ST. MARY-AT-HILL AND ALL HALLOWS, BARKING, 
Spring Gardens, 8.W.: Feb. 15, 1879. 

Allow me to call the attention of the public to 
the proposed destruction of one City church and 
the jeopardising of another by the Metropolitan and 
Metropolitan District Railways Extension Bill 
now before Parliament. These are the church 
of St. Mary-at-Hill and that of All Hallows, 
Barking. The first is included within the 
limit of deviation on the deposited plan, al- 
though the centre line of the proposed railway 
passes under ground at a distance of no less than 
152 feet from the north-east angle of the church, 
which cannot be required for the purpose of form- 
ing the railway. The church of St. Mary-at-Hill 
was not entirely destroyed by the great fire of 
1666, and was rebuilt by Wren between 1672 and 
1677, the walls left standing being made use of in 
the rebuilding. The interior is a very graceful 
composition, the plan resembling to a great extent 
that of St. Stephen, Walbrook, which is univers- 
ally recognised as one of Wren’s chefs-d’euvre, 
It retains its original fittings, which are of great 
beauty and completeness, a portion of the carving 
being evidently the work of Gibbons. 

The eastern end next St. Mary-at-Hill is re- 
markably well designed, and with its boldly pro- 
jecting clock forms a most interesting feature as 
seen from Eastcheap. 

The church of All Hallows, Barking, is not 
scheduled by the Bill. The railway passes to the 
northward of the church, which will front upon 
the proposed new street between Mark Lane and 
Trinity Square. Although not marked for de- 
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struction, I am afraid that this church will not 
long survive this treatment, and that, placed be- 
tween two important thoroughfares, it will share 
the fate of St. Antholin’s, which, after having 
been spared by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
was ruthlessly seized upon by the parochial 
authorities to provide funds for the so-called 
restoration of the church of St. Mary Aldermary, 
the stonework sold for the miserable sum of 51., 
and the site appropriated for the erection of offices. 
Joun Hess. 








WRATISLAW versus BIESENTHAL. 
Little Linford Vicarage, Newport Pagnell, Bucks: 
Feb. 17, 1879. 

The great majority of diligent Bible students 
will readily understand the chagrin which the 
head-master of the Bury St. Edmunds Grammar 
School feels at not seeing his “ entirely new ex- 
planation” of Heb. ix., 15-18, “discussed by 
competent writers.” Yet they will find it difficult 
to avoid the feeling that it is more than probable 
that if that “entirely new explanation ” had been 
* discussed by competent writers” it might have 
shared a similar fate to that “ entirely new expla- 
nation ” propounded by his predecessor in the now 
almost equally forgotten book Yashar. But what 
will perplex hard-working Biblical exegetes will 
be the temerity which Mr. Wratislaw displayed 
in condemning Dr. Biesenthal’s view without 
having even glanced at it! As your correspondent 
has been good enough to refer to “ page 149 of 
his Notes and Dissertations”—the cogency of 
the strictures therein I, among many other 
students, cannot possibly detect—perhaps he will 
thank me for recommending him to bestow a 
eareful perusal on pages 235-40 of Das Trost- 
schreiben an die Hebréer, by Dr. Biesenthal. Mr. 
Wratislaw will find that Dr. Biesenthal is 
not indebted to the late Prof. Scholefield’s Hints 
for his critical dissertation on Heb. ix., 15-18. It 
is now about a quarter of a century since the in- 
defatigable and learned Biesenthal published his 
explanation under review, as Mr. Wratislaw will 
find on referring to the Hebrew Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews which that profound 
scholar and critic published at Berlin in 1855. I 
read the notice of the German Commentary 
which appeared in your issue of the Ist inst. with 
pleasure and interest, and could not help admiring 
the impartial justice which your contributors have 
done to that important volume. 

Moses Marcoxiovura. 








AN EARLY TRACT AGAINST THE BOOK MONOPOLY. 


Brigg : Feb. 17, 1879. 

I have not noticed that any of the writers on the 
history of the English Bible have drawn attention 
to a privately printed tract against the book 
monopoly, which was issued shortly before the 
breaking out of the great Civil War. The title is 
unreasonably long, but it is needful to give it with 
but slight abridgment. It runs thus :— 

* Scintilla or a light broken into darke Warehouses. 
With observations vpon the Monopolists of Seaven 
severall Patents, and Two Charters. Practised and 
performed by a Mistery of some Printers, sleeping 
Stationers, and combining Book-sellers. Anatomised 
and layd open in a Breviatt, in which is only a touch 
of their forestalling and ingrossing of Books in Pattents, 
and Raysing them to excessive prises. Left to the 
consideration of the High and Honourable House of 
Parliament now assembled. 


At London, Printed, not for profit, but for the Com- 


mon Weles good: and no where to be sold, but some 
where to be given 1642.” 


Unlike too many pamphlet-writers of his time, 
the writer of this attack enters upon the subject of 
his discourse at once :— 


“ Church Bibles,” he tells us, “ sold in former times in 
quires at 1£ 10s sold now in quires 2£ so raised in 
every Book 10s. If they print 3000 of an impression, 





raised 1500£. In former times these were bought in 
quires at 1£ 5s. 

‘Church Bibles of a thinner sort have been sold at 
1£ in quires: Partners have bought them cheaper, 
buying a quantity, and those Partners sold them 
severally at 17s 6d, not stocking or combining as 
now they doe, these Bibles were excellent for poore 
parishes.” 

“In the yeare 1629, the want of these sorts of 
Folio Bibles caused Cambridge Printers to print it 
and they sold it at 10s in quires: upon which the 
then Kings Printers set six Printing-houses at worke, 
and on an instant Printed one Folio Bible in the 
same manner, and sold with it 500 Quarto Roman 
Bibles and 500 Quarto English at 5s a Book, to over- 
throw the Cambridge Printing and so to keep all in 
their own hands.” 

A note on the margin informs us that— 

“This Folio would not have bin sold under 12 or 
14sh. if it had not bin that Cambridge had Printed 
it: but now they sold it at 5sh. which would have 
bin 12 sh. at least and the 4to at 5sh. which was 
before 9 sh.” 

The following is worthy of the attention of those 
who are interested in the history of printing in 
Scotland :— 

“In former times our Kings Printers did agree with 
Mr Andrew Hart and after with Mr John Hart Book- 
sellers of Edenburg to serve them London Bibles 
at lower rates than they sold them at here: so that 
they would not Print whereby they might keep all 
the priviledges to themselves, since which Robert 
Young and Miles Flesher, most cunningly combined 
with the Kings Printers here, and so sunk the 
Printing-house there, so that now Scotland is desti- 
tute; and by this means Books are raysed to great 
rates here, and there likewise.” 

Concerning Ireland we read that 


“‘The Kings Printers and others here being interessed 
in the Irish stock, sold Mr William Bladon of Dublin 
their Stock there, and Pattent, and have so Bound 
him, as he shall not Print but what they list of their 
priviledge, so that Scotland and Ireland must grind 
at their mill.” 

English Bibles printed in the Netherlands were, 
as is well known, commonly sold at this period, 
though their importation was an invasion of the 
rights of the patentees. The restrictions on this 
traffic are severely dealt with by the pamphleteer. 
He tells us that 
“There hath been at least 12000 of these Bibles 
Quarto, with notes Printed in Holland, and sold 
very reasonable: and many brought from thence 
hither, and they have been seised by the Kings 
Printers, and the parties that Imported them, not 
only lost them, but were put in Purgatory [The High 
Commission, im margin] and their glad to lose their 
Bibles and all cost to get off; and then the Monopo- 
lists sold them again, and so kept al others in awe. 
Great pitty our Printing should be forced to be carryed 
to strangers, in my judgement : better to have our own 
nation set at work. More punishment for selling a 
4to Bible with Notes, then a 100 Masse Books, in the 
High commission.” 

I imagine this tract, as it was evidently printed 
secretly, to be of considerable rarity. I never 
saw any other copy besides the one before me, 
but I am informed there is an example in the 
British Museum. It consists of six pages, not 
counting the title leaf. The foregoing extracts 
are a fair sample of a work which contains curious 
information relating not to Bibles only, but to 
concordances, school books, and law books also. 
The prices affixed to almost every article men- 
tioned are an interesting feature. 

Epwarp Peacock. 








THE CASTELLANI SARCOPHAGUS IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 
Settrington : Feb. 17, 1879. 
Any utterance of Mr. Newton on such matters 
as the border ornament of a relief, the modelling 
of a foot, or the treatment of the hair, I, for my 
part, am ready to accept with deferential acquies- 
cence. Let all such minor matters be conceded— 
the concession does not necessarily prove more 





than that the maker of the sarcophagus had access 
to a copy of Micali. 

But after surrendering to Mr. Newton the unim-. 
portant outposts which he has attacked, I find al] 
my main positions uncaptured—almost, I may say, 
unassailed. 

Mr. Newton has still to produce evidence that 
the sarcophagus was really discovered at Cervetri, 
and to explain how such a bulky and conspicuous 
object escaped the vigilance of the sopraintendenza 
of the Italian Government. He admits that the 
entite nudity of the male figure is unexampled on 
any genuine Etruscan sarcophagus, and he has 
still to justify the costume and headdress of the 
female figure. He has not brought forward any 
instance of the inscription ona fibula, including 
the blunders of its modern transcriber, doing duty 
as an epitaph on a coffin; while, as to what is 
perhaps the most important point of all, the 
anachronisms and the divergences in costume, 
art, ethnic type, and style of composition between 
the upper and lower portions of the same monu- 
ment, his language is more forcible than my own. 

The figures on the lid, he says, belong to a 
“primitive class” of works of art, in which “ the 
costume, type, and composition of the figures” 
are such that on first seeing them he felt “as ifa 
new world of art had suddenly been revealed” to 
him. From this “ primitive class,” of which there 
are only five examples, he excludes the reliefs; 
they must, therefore, “ belong to that later stage of 
Etruscan civilisation when their art had passed into 
a totally new phase. Between the later art and the 
archaic period is an interval of time which we can 
hardly reckon as less than two centuries.” I will- 
ingly abandon my own imperfect phrase as to the 
“measureless gulf” which separates the two 
styles, and adopt Mr. Newton's more graphic de- 
scription that they belong to two different worlds 
of art. 

But when he has stated his opinion that the 
two styles are separated by an interval of at least 
two centuries, Mr. Newton goes on in his next 
paragraph to assert that the examples of these 
two styles which we find in the upper and lower 
parts of the Castellani sarcophagus are “ contem- 
porary works.” Here also I am able to agree 
with him. I believe they are strictly contempo- 
rary, and that the sculptor is now alive. I con- 
jecture that he borrowed one part of his compo- 
sition from a work of the archaic period; and in 
the other part he imitated work belonging to the 
“later stage of Etruscan civilisation, when their 
art had passed into a totally new phase.” This 
seems to me to be by far the must simple explana- 
tion of the admitted facts. 

The immense antiquity which Mr. Newton 
claims for the figures on the lid greatly increases the 
difficulty about the inscription. Etruscan works 
of the most archaic period are uninscribed. The 
Etruscans learnt how to model long before they 
learnt how to write. Itis a difficulty that there 
should be any inscription at all on such a work, 
but when we examine it we find that the forms of 
the letters present no specially archaic features— 
the writing is flowing and uniform, like that of 
a practised scribe of the middle period of Etrus- 
can epigraphy, while some of the letters, such as 
the i, present decidedly late forms. 

There are one or two minor difficulties that 
have not yet been stated, which Mr. Newton, out 
of the fullness of his archaeological knowledge, may 
be able to explain. On a monument of such im- 
mense antiquity one would expect to find the 
primitive Etruscan helmet, which was somewhat 
of the form of a Phrygian cap. Such a one is 
figured in Gori, vol. i., pl. eviii. Instead of this 
the figures in the combat scene wear the crested 
helmet of the very latest Etruscan monuments, 
such, for example, as we find in the frescoes of the 
Ponte della Badia tomb (Fabretti, No. 2162), or on 
a North Etruscan bronze (Fabretti, No. 23) which 
is shown by the character of the writing to be of 
very late date. 

Another minor difficulty is that the costumes of 
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the slaves and attendants in the two large reliefs 
are thoroughly civilised and Greek, while the 
attire of their lords is essentially barbaric. The 
whole thing is as odd as if a modern artist should 
depict Cetewayo as a semi-naked savage seated in 
his kraal, obsequiously waited upon by Eng- 
lish ladies in Parisian costumes. If we want 
to know how Etruscan slaves were really habited, 
we have only to look at the scenes in the frescoes 
of the Golini tomb at Orvieto. The Golini 
frescoes bear the stamp of truth; the Castellani 
reliefs are marked by an extreme improbability. 

I should also like to ask whether in any 
Etruscan monuments of ancient date we have 
examples of the same dramatic skill in telling the 
story of a life ina series of pictures. Is there 
any other example in primitive Etruscan art of 
the sentimental pocket-handkerchief style of grief 
which is exhibited by the four seated figures ; or 
of the stage asides of the two right-hand figures 
in the combat scene; or of the theatrical didactic 
way in which eight of the figures raise their 
arms ? 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to note that 
an adequate explanation of the moftif of the forgery 
is afforded by the fact that the sarcophagus most 
aptly illustrates the now exploded theories of 
Cardinal Tarquini as to the Semitic origin of the 
Etruscans. These theories were broached some 
years ago in the Civilta Cattolica, and were, I 
believe, widely known and accepted in Italy at 
the time when the sarcophagus first made its 
appearance in the world. 

Mr. Newton very reasonably takes exception to 
the concluding sentence of my former letter. I 
frankly own that it is open to misconstruction. 
My meaning would be best conveyed by saying 
that Mr. Newton is so eminently fair and candid 
asa controversialist that I wish to be allowed to 
regard his letter not as the forensic statement of 
an argument, but simply as the evidence of an 
expert. Isaac Taytor. 





British Museum: Feb. 19, 1879. 

I am glad that Mr. Taylor is willing to sur- 
render what he now calls unimportant outposts, 
but which in his last letter he includes among 
“the circumstances which would suffice to con- 
demn a monument possessing a much less sus- 
picious record of discovery and purchase.” I shall 
now try to remove some more of his doubts. 

Mr. Taylor states that Etruscan works of the 
most archaic period are uninscribed. That the 
earlier the monuments the rarer the inscriptions 
is true of Etruscan as it is of Greek epigraphy, 
but that there are no Etruscan inscribed 
monuments of an archaic character is certainly 
not true. It would take more time than I have 
to-day to look for examples, but I will at once 
give Mr. Taylor two. One of them, which he may 
see in the British Museum, is the mirror with a 
group in relief (“ Guide to the Bronze Room,’ p. 36, 
No. 6); the other is a sepulchral stele from Vol- 
terra, on which is the figure of a warrior in relief, 
which has been frequently engraved, but of which 
the best representation is in Inghirami, Mon. 
Etruse., ser. vi., pl. A. On this slab the inscrip- 
tion in archaic characters is written in a regular 
line parallel with the figure, and with that uni- 
formity and regularity which Mr. Taylor finds so 
Suspicious in the case of the Museum sarcophagus. 
But this latter inscription, he says, pre- 
Sents no specially archaic features, while some 
of the letters—such as the E—present de- 
cidedly late forms. Now, if Mr. ‘Taylor will 
turn to plate i, in Corssen (vol. i.), he will see 
that the form of the E on the Museum sarcopha- 
gus is almost identical with that in the Chalcidian 
alphabet (No. 2 in this plate) ; and if he will com- 
pare this inscription letter by letter with the 
alphabet No. 13 in plate ii. of the same work, 
which Corssen 
of art of the archaic Etruscan period (“ alt-Etrusk- 
schen styls”), he will find a correspondence 
throughout, 


ives from monuments and works | 





Now for Mr. Taylor's “ one or two minor diffi- 
culties.” “On a monument of such immense 
antiquity” he would have expected to find the 
primitive Etruscan helmet, which was somewhat 
of the form of a Phrygian cap; instead of which 
the figures in the combat scene wear “ the crested 
helmet of the very latest Etruscan monuments.” 
If Mr. Taylor will compare the helmets on those 
very remarkable archaic vases from Cervetri which 
are now in the Louvre, and are engraved in the 
Monumenti of the Roman Institute (vi., pl. 33, and 
vii. pl. 78), he will find crested helmets of exactly 
the same form as on the sarcophagus. Mr. Taylor 
objects to the dress of the slaves and attendants 
in the reliefs on the sides of the sarcophagus, 
because they are decently dressed and not naked 
like the reclining figure on the lid. I see no 
evidence that any slaves are present ; some of the 
figures may be of inferior rank, but there is plenty 
of authority for their costume, as every archae- 
ologist knows who has studied the reliefs on 
the Etruscan stone cistae of the archaic period to 
which I have so often referred in previous letters, 
I would strongly recommend Mr. Taylor to study 
these reliefs, on which he will find many scenes 
analogous to those represented on the Museum 
sarcophagus, and plenty of female figures holding 
up their hands in what appears to him a theatrical 
didactic action and showing their emotion by 
gestures in which the gaucherie of early art ex- 
pressed what Mr. Taylor calls “the sentimental 
pocket-handkerchief style of grief. These reliefs 
on the cistae will also show Mr. Taylor that this 
archaic art, in spite of its ungainly shortcomings, 
does now and then attain that dramatic effect 
which is so striking in the Assyrian and Graeco- 
Phoenician works by which the artists of Etruria 
were inspired at a very early period. Mr. Taylor 
will find good examples of these cistae engraved 
in Conestabile, Monum. di Perugia, pil. viii., ix., x., 
xiii., xiv., and in Inghirami, Mus. Chiusino, pll. ii., 
Xxxviii., liii.-lv., not to mention the five speci- 
mens in the Room of Archaic Sculptures at the 
British Museum. 

Mr. Taylor says that I have still to justify the 
costume and headdress of the reclining female 
figure on the lid. With regard to the headdress, 
Mr. Taylor on his next visit to the Museum will 
see in a table-case adjoining the sarcophagus a 
number of examples of hair similarly treated in 
archaic terra-cotta heads from Capua. The queue 
at the back is to be found on the stone figure from 
the Polledrara tomb at Vulci, in the Bronze Room 
(“ Guide to Bronze Room,” p. 7). The necklace of 
the reclining figure again resembles very closely 
the necklaces from Palestrina, now in the Gem 
Room of the Museum, which are considered 
among the earliest examples of Etruscan jewellery. 
As for the lady’s tunic, I hope Mr. Taylor is not 
going to quarrel with that; and with regard to 
the garment which covers her lower limbs, I will 
show him a very similar garment on figures on 
archaic vases from Cervetri. 

Mr. Taylor says I have failed to explain how 
such a bulky and conspicuous object as the sarco- 
phagus escaped the sopraintendenza of the Italian 
Government. He forgets that I have already 
stated in my former letter that when the sarco- 
phagus was seen by credible witnesses in Pen- 
nelli’s studio at Rome it was broken into man 
fragments, many of which were exceedingly small, 
and that it arrived in London in the same frag- 
mentary state, which required the labour of several 
skilled artisans for many days to put it together 
again. 

Mr. Taylor says that I have not brought for- 
ward any instance of the inscription on a fibula 
doing duty as an epitaph on a coffin. So far as I 
know, there are only two examples of Etruscan 
inscriptions on fibulae, neither of which have as 
yet been satisfactorily interpreted. I will not now 
repeat my argument as to the much-vexed word 
“ tursikipa,” or “ tursifipa”; but I will remind Mr. 
Taylor that the meaning of this word is at present 
as unknown to us as is that of the word “ Suthina,” 





which occurs in so many monuments of the most 
varied kinds. 

Mr. Taylor is very confident as to the existence 
of a forger who, it would seem, has some mys- 
terious connexion with Cardinal Tarquini’s theo- 
ries as to the Semitic origin of the Etruscans. I 
really should like to know something more about 
this forger, who appears to haunt Mr. Taylor's 
mind like the larvae of the old Etruscan religion. 

C. T. Newron, 








CHRISTOPHER SIDON. 
5 Worcester Terrace, Clifton : Feb. 17, 1879. 

Those who are acquainted with Cranmer’s 
Register, or the copious extracts which have been 
made from it, will have noticed the name of 
Christopher Sidon., as appearing once, and once 
only, in that register as assisting Cranmer con- 
jointly with Longland, Bishop of Lincoln, in the 
first consecration to an English see that he was 
called upon to perform, April 19, 1534—of Good- 
rich, Lee, and Capon (alias Salcot) to the sees of 
Ely,Coventry, and Bangor respectively. In the fol- 
lowing year his place is filled oe another suffragan, 
who signs his name Thomas Sidon., whose name 
recurs in several consecrations during the re- 
mainder of the reign of Henry VIIL., and at the 
consecration of Ridley to Rochester in the first 
year of Edward VI. As Christopher Sidon. was 
not promoted, we may probably infer that he died 
before April 11, 1535. And, so far as appears, 
nothing else has been known to historians about 
him. We are indebted to the first of Dr. Maziere 
Brady's valuable volumes on The Episcopal 
Succession of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
for the name and date of his appointment. His 
name was Christopher Lord (that of his predeces- 
sor as suffragan of Canterbury, appointed January 
19, 1526, being Thomas Chetham), and the Bulls 
of his appointment are dated August 27, 1533. 
The name of Thomas Sidon. appears in several 
consecrations after this date. In an extract 
from the Acta Consistorialia in the second 
volume of the same work we are informed that he 
was Abbot of the Premonstratensian monastery 
of Newton in the diocese of Lincoln, and that he 
had a dispensation for retaining the abbacy as 
well as other piecés of preferment. He was ap- 
pointed, it is said, because it was usual for the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to have a suffragan, and 
he was allowed to exercise episcopal power only in 
that diocese. 

In the Yelverton MSS., now in the possession of 
Lord Calthorpe, No. XII., fol. 81, is the protesta- 
tion he made before his consecration. But neither 
the protestation nor the consecration is recorded 
in Cranmer’s Register. It is entitled: Tenor pro- 
testationis factae per Dominum Christoforum elec- 
tum in Sydoniensem Episcopum ante consecrationem 
suam. 


It need not be reproduced here, for it is word 
for word the same with the celebrated protest 
made by the Primate himself, that he did not in- 
tend to be bound by the oath which he was about 
to take of obedience to the Pope, or by any 
similar oath already taken at Rome by his proxies. 

At the end there is the attestation of Thomas 
Argall, notary public, that it was read in his pre- 
sence and in that of Richard Gwent and Roger 
Townesende, doctors of law, and of William 
Potkin and John Hering, notaries public, on 
the 18th day of January, 1533 (7. e., 1534), accord- 
ing to the style of the English Church, the 7th 
Indiction, the 11th year of Pope Clement VII. 

From this it appears that Thomas Cranmer was 
instrumental in causing his suffragan to commit 
the same act of perjury of which he had himself 
been guilty on the morning of his own consecra- 
tion. Nicnotas Pocock. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


MonpDaAY, Feb. 24.—5 p.m. London Institution: “ Modern 
Chemical Theory,” by Prof. H. E. Armstrong. 

7 P.M. Actuaries : “On Tables for the Enfranchisement of 
Copyholds of Inheritance,” by E, Smyth. 

8 p.m. British Architects. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘ Household Sanitary Arrange- 
ments,” II., by Dr. W. H. Corfield. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “'The Basin of the Helmund,”’ 
by Clements R. Markham; ‘‘The Mountain Passes 
leading to the Valley of Bamian,” by Lieut.-Gen. E. 
Kaye. 

TuEspAy, Feb. 25.—3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Animal De- 
velopment,” by Prof. Schiifer. 

8 p.m. Anthropological Institute : “The Primitive Human 
Family,” by C. Staniland Wake; “‘ Notes on the Colour 
of Skin, Hair, and Eyes,” by E. W, Brabrook. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : Discussion on ‘‘ Heavy Ordnance.” 

WEDNESDAY, Feb. 26.—8 P.M. Geological: ‘Review of the 
British Carboniferous Fenestellidae,” by G. W. Shrub- 
sole; ‘Note on a Femur and Humerus of a small 
Mammal from the Stonefield Slate,” by Prof. H. G. 
Seeley; ‘‘ Note on Poikilopleuron Bucklandi, of E. 
Deslongchamps pére, identifying it with Megalosaurus 
Bucklandi,” and ‘‘ Vectisaurus valdensis, anew Wealden 
Dinosaur,” by J. W. Hulke. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “‘ Indian Pottery at the Paris Ex- 
hibition,” by Dr. G. Birdwood. 

8 p.m. Literature : “ On an unrecorded Event in the Life of 
Sir Thomas More,” by E. W. Brabrook. 

THURSDAY, Feb. 27.—3 P.M. Royal Institution : “ Sound,” by 
Prof. Tyndall. 

7 p.M. London Institution: “The Age of Dragons,” by B. 
Waterhouse Hawkins, 

8.30 P.M. Royal : ‘‘Studies in Acoustics : I.—On the Syn- 
thetic Examination of Vowel Sounds,’’ by W. H. Preece 
and Aug. Stroh. 

8.30 p.M. Antiquaries. 

Fray, Feb. 28.—7 P.M. Civil Engineers: ‘* Cost and Con- 
struction of a Cheap Light Railway,” by A. W. 
Szlumper. 

8 p.M. Philological: ‘On the Rhaeto-Romanic Dialect,” 
by Russell Martineau. 

8 P.M. Quekett : “On a Mode of Displaying Objects by the 
Microscope irrespective of their Size (the Micro-Mega- 
scope),” by Dr. Matthews; ‘*The Rotifers by dark 
Field Illumination, illustrated by Transparencies,” by 
Dr. C. T. Hudson, 

9 P.M. Royal Institution: “The Sorting Demon of Max- 
well,” by Sir W. Thomson. 

SATURDAY, March 1.—3 P.M. Royal Institution : “‘ Lessing,” by 
R. W. Macan, 








SCIENCE. 
“ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.’’ 


Hume. By Prof. Huxley. (Macmillan.) 
Nosopy will doubt the fitness of the name of 
Hume to have a place among the “ English 
Men of Letters” of whom it is deemed well 
that even those who “have to run as they 
read” should know something. His place 
in our most thoughtful literature is so com- 
manding, and the importance of his ideas 
even for our scientifically illumined age so 
great, that those who are forced to content 
themselves with the scantiest knowledge of 
our classical writers will do wisely to learn 
what they can of him. There will probably 
be less agreement as to the suitability of the 
hands which have been selected to accom- 
plish the task of popularising the great 
English sceptic. Mr. Huxley anticipates the 
objection that may be urged against a man 
of science attempting this work. He modestly 
seeks to put the responsibility of the selection 
on the shoulders of the editor of the series, 
though he has his own justification of the 
selection in certain views respecting the 
relation of science and philosophy, and more 
particularly of physiology to psychology, 
about which something will have to be said 
presently. A propos of this subject it may 
not be amiss to point out that we English do 
not seem greatly to trouble ourselves about 
the duty of keeping within the limits of a 
special Fach. Quite recently the merits of 
a writer who was before everything else a 
foremost biologist and psychologist were 
estimated in what is probably our first 
critical organ by a popular novelist, assisted 
by a brilliant political writer. A German 
would smile at this; yet there may perhaps 
be something to be said for our laxer view. 


If it often leads to misapprehension and con- 
fusion, it, at least, introduces a valuable 
element of freshness into criticism. 

But Mr. Huxley is, in truth, needlessly 
modest. He is, as we all know, much more 
than a scientific specialist, and he may well 
claim to be a not incompetent critic of Hume, 
just because, as his brilliant essays suff- 
ciently prove, he has pondered long and well 
on some of the subjects which specially 
engaged Hume’s thought. Not only so: 
Mr. Huxley is, one would say, very well 
qualified for his task by intellectual affinity 
and sympathy. He has much of Hume’s 
own severe regard for fact and truth irre- 
spective of its bearing on the most cherished 
human sentiments, and of his wholesome dis- 
like of shadowy conceptions and undefined 
language. And if it cannot be said that the 
moral resemblance between the biographer 
and his subject is as close as the intellectual, 
it is worthy of remark that they at least 
appear to share in one conspicuous emotional 
feature—namely, a sentiment of hostility to 
the clergy, a weakness of Hume, by the by, 
on which the Professor appears to be a little 
hard, considering his own leaning to it. 

From all this one is led to expect from 
Mr. Huxley an intelligent and appreciative 
account of Hume; and this is what he has 
actually given us. Asa whole itis a very 
successful piece of exposition and criticism. 
Mr. Huxley has evidently immersed himself in 
Hume’s leading ideas, yet without any sacri- 
fice of the power of critical insight. This 
process of intellectual self-immersion, while 
it accounts for the clearness and ease of the 
exposition, is the cause of what seems to me 
to be the chief error of the book—namely, 
the attempt to further develop Hume’s 
doctrine by bringing it up to the level of 
present ideas. Mr. Huxley is not content 
with being expounder and critic: he aims at 
being teacher as well. He appears to find 
in Hume a fitting starting-point for unfold- 
ing at length his own philosophic credo. 
And though much of what the Professor 
here gives us is full of interest, the introduc- 
tion of it where it stands will, one fears, 
sadly bewilder those good people who are 
expected to read his pages as they run. Of 
all the evils which a thoroughly independent 
thinker has reason to dread, the worst is 
probably that of being improved, or, as the 
Germans say, bearbeitet. And though it 
may be conceded that Mr. Huxley is an ex- 
ceptionally good Bearbeiter of Hume, we 
hardly think the great sceptic would thank 
him for this unmasked service. For the 
rest Mr. Huxley seems to fail in what he 
attempts in the way of defining Hume’s his- 
torical position. More especially by fre- 
quently insisting on the fundamental agree- 
ment of Hume’s ideas with those of Kant 
he will probably give tu his unphilosophical 
readers a very erroneous conception of the 
real relation of those two thinkers, In 
truth, the author’s hand betrays in these 

references to other writers—as Descartes, 
Locke, and Kant—a looseness of touch which 
appears to indicate a want of perfect fami- 
liarity with the subject. 

In the first and much the shorter part 
of the volume the writer gives us an in- 
teresting sketch of the life of Hume, based, 





of course, on the short autobiography, 





—— 
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My own Life, and on Burton’s well-known 
Life of Hume. In this same part all the 
non-philosophical writings are disposed of 
—namely, the Literary and Political Essays 
and the History of England. Of these 
only the political writings receive much 
attention. Mr. Huxley’s combative ten. 
dencies cannot resist the temptation to aim 
a blow at the “ police theory of goverment” 
set forth by Hume in the fifth of the Essays 
Moral and Political. With the exception of 
this criticism, however, the author confines 
himself in this first part almost entirely to 
setting forth Hume’s ideas, making use ag 
far as possible of his own words. 
The second and longer part deals exclu. 
sively with Hume’s philosophy. Here at 
the outset Mr. Huxley feels called on to 
define what he considers the true relation of 
philosophy to science. The fundamental 
question in philosophy, says our author, is 
“ What can I know?” In order to answer 
this we must study the contents of the 
mind with a view to determine “how much 
of these contents may be called knowledge.” 
But mind can only be studied as a part of 
life; and thus we are led back to physical 
science and more especially to physiology as 
our starting-point. “In truth, the labora. 
tory is the fore-court of the temple ot 
philosophy; and whoso has not offered 
sacrifices and undergone purification there 
has little chance of admission into the 
sanctuary” (pp. 51, 52). In illustration of 
this dependence of philosophy on science Mr. 
Huxley mentions Descartes, Spinosa, and 
Kant as having been “deeply imbued with the 
spirit of physical science.” It will certainl 
strike the unprejudiced critic that all this is 
a little hard, not so much on the “ pure 
metaphysicians ” against whom Mr. Huxley 
is never weary of directing a side-thrust, as 
on the unsophisticated readers for whom the 
volume is specially intended. Does Mr. 
Huxley really mean to say that he considers 
the fundamental questions in philosophy as 
defined by Descartes and Kant (two of the 
Professor’s favourite authorities) susceptible 
of a categorical answer by a mere inspec- 
tion of mental phenomena and their bodily 
conditions? Does he think that the problem 
of the conditions of real knowledge is solved 
by simply ascertaining the process of growth 
of whatarecommonly accepted as cognitions? 
Even if he is ready to affirm all this, it 1s 
hardly fair to the unphilosophic reader not 
to give him any hint of the debateableness 
of this position. Again, with respect to the 
question how far a physiological prepara 
tion aids a man in psychological observation, 
it might perhaps have been better if our 
author had indicated that others besides the 
“pure metaphysicians” take a view widely 
differing from his own. Is not Hume him- 
self, whose attempts at physiological expla 
nation are treated with merited contempt 
by Mr. Huxley, a good example, and by n0 
means a unique one in the history of English 
psychology, of the speciality of the psycho- 
logist’s gift of subjective observation an 
analysis ? And as to the larger question 0 
the relation of the moral to the physical 
sciences as a whole, it is surely curious that, 
just after insisting on the subordination of 
the former to the latter, Mr. Huxley quotes 
(p. 53) a passage from Hume in which the 
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inverse relation—that is, the dependence of 
hysical sciences on those of human nature— 
jsforcibly emphasised. Altogether one fears 
that this attempt of Mr. Huxley to simplify 
the work of philosophic reconstruction will 
ive rise in the minds of thoughtful readers 
to more difficulties than it removes, while it 
will convey to the uninformed a wholly in- 
adequate conception of the complex nature 
of the problems. 

After this account of “the object and 
scope of philosophy,” Mr. Huxley proceeds 
to expound and develop the leading ideas of 
Hume’s system, beginning with his analysis 
of the mind, and passing on to the subjects 
of the fixed order of nature and miracles, and 
the problems of theology and ethics. Here 
the supplemental matter assumes large pro- 
portions, and in some places completely 
overwhelms Hume’s own ideas (see espe- 
cially Chapter IV., “‘ The Classification and 
Nomenclature of Mental Operations ”’). 
What our author says by way of correction 
of and addition to Hume’s scheme of mental 
phenomena is often very striking. I would 
only complain that he quotes Mr. H. Spencer 
as though he had first included among the 
edements of mind the relations between 
feelings, whereas Mr. Huxley, unconsciously 
as it seems, speaks of these in almost the 
very words of J. S. Mill. I should demur, 
too, to the idea that Kant’s “subjective 
forms’? are much the same thing as the 
English psychologists’ ‘feelings of rela- 
tion,” only expressed in “ein bischen an- 
dern Worten.” On the question of the 
existence of innate ideas Mr. Huxley goes 
back to Descartes, who, he thinks, defined 
the question with great precision, and whom 
both Locke and Hume unpardonably ignored. 
Afuller reference to Locke’s polemic might 
perhaps have shown that it is not quite so 
irrelevant to the view of Descartes here un- 
folded as Mr. Huxley affirms. On the in- 
teresting question of the nature of general 
ideas and of their relation to singular ideas 
or mental images, our author ingeniously 
suggests that the former, which he calls 
“generic ideas,” answer to the compound 
photographs executed by Mr. Galton. That 
is to say, the generic idea of tree is formed by 
a process of superposition of the images of 
particular trees we have perceived. According 
to this view general ideas are independent 
ofnames, and probably exist in the minds 
ofthe lower animals.. It may, perhaps, be 
thought that this hypothesis is a rather 

dous application of physical ideas to 
mental phenomena involving the supposition 
of their extension in space. In any case, it 
would be interesting to know how Mr. 
Huxley would apply his conception to non- 
visual ideas—as, for example, the general 
idea of a musical note. 

In Prof. Huxley’s account of Hume’s doc- 
trine of cause and effect there is little to 
detain us. It is, perhaps, worthy of obser- 
vation that, according to our author, the 
Possibilities of physiological explanation 
allow us to hope that the reason why me- 
mories generate expectations may be reached 
hereafter “by a proper investigation of 
cerebral physiology.” It will be interesting 
to the student of logic to note that Hume 
had a more or less distinct perception of the 
ideas underlying Mill’s Methods of Induc- 





tion, though he may find some difficulty in 
recognising a very obvious suggestion of the 
method of residues in the passage quoted 
by Mr. Huxley (p. 126). Our author has 
a good deal to say on Hume’s doctrine of 
miracles. By leaving out the idea of a super- 
natural agency in a miracle and defining it as 
a contradiction of past experience Mr. Huxley 
has of course no difficulty in showing that 
no miracle is, abstractedly considered, impos- 
sible, though “ the more a statement of fact 
conflicts with previous experience, the more 
complete must be the evidence which is to 
justify us in believing it.’” But this simpli- 
fied statement of the question of miracles 
does not, it is plain, recognise the fact that 
there are always two questions to be deter- 
mined in relation to any assertion of an 
extraordinary event—namely, whether the 
evidence justifies us in believing it, and, 
whether, if it is true, it is to be assigned to 
some supernatural cause or to some undis- 
covered force of nature. To foreclose the 
latter question altogether may be legitimate 
enough, but it is certainly to deny that there 
is any doctrine of miracles, as commonly 
understood, to be discussed. 

In teuching on Hume’s ideas of religion 
and morality our author preserves, on the 
whole, the calm and disinterested tone of 
the expounder and critic. He does not 
think much of the professed Theism of the 
Natural History of Religion, which, when we 
turn to the Treatise, the Inquiry and the 
Dialogues, ‘‘ dissolves away in the dialectic 
river until nothing is left but the verbal 
sack in which it was contained.” He is 
thoroughly one with Hume in his sense of the 
disproportion between eternal punishment 
and temporary human offences :— 

“The more one knows of the real conditions 
which determine men’s acts, the less one finds 
either to praise or to blame. For kindly David 
Hume ‘ the damnation of one man is an infinitely 
greater evil in the universe than the subversion of 
a thousand millions of kingdoms.’ And he would 
have felt with his countryman Burns, that even 
‘ auld Nickie Ben’ should ‘ hae a chance”” (p. 178). 


Mr. Huxley has some good remarks on 
the orthodoxy of Hume’s practical as com- 
pared with his speculative philosophy. 
“Hume's speculations on moral questions are not 
so remote from those of respectable professors like 
Hutcheson, or saintly prelates such as Butler, as 
to present any striking novelty. And they support 
the cause of righteousness in a cool, reasonable, 
indeed slightly patronising fashion, eminently in 
harmony with the eighteenth century ; which ad- 
mired virtue very much, if she would only avoid 
the rigour which the age called fanaticism, and 
the fervour which it called enthusiasm” (pp. 
197, 198). 

The difference between the optimist tone 
of the eighteenth century and the graver 
sadder mood of our own time is felt in Mr. 
Huxley’s criticism of Hume’s “ paean to 
virtue,” in which “‘there is more of the 
dance-measure than will sound appropriate 
in the ears of most of the pilgrims who toil 
painfully, not without many a stumble and 
many a bruise, along the rough and steep 
roads which lead to the higher life” (p. 205.) 

It is hardly necessary to tell Mr. Huxley’s 
admirers that his new volume abounds in 
passages of well-directed force, and of 
genuine humour. I cannot do better after 
so much adverse criticism than close this 





notice of what as a whole is a singularly 
lucid and convincing piece of reasoning, by 
quoting one example of the author’s vigorous 
style :— 

“When the good and evil angels fought for the 
dead body of Moses, its presence must have been 
of about the same value to either of the contend- 
ing parties as that of Kant’s noumenon, in the 
battle of impulses which rages in the breast of 
man. Metaphysicians, as a rule, are sadly defi- 
cient in the sense of humour; or they would 
surely abstain from advancing propositions which, 
when stripped of the verbiage in which they are 
disguised, appear to the profane eye to be bare 
shams, naked but not ashamed” (p. 196). 


JAMES SULLY. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


ZOOLOGY. 
Cassell’s Natural History.—Messrs. Cassell, Petter 
and Galpin send us the second volume of this 
work, In noticing the first we were able to 
congratulate the editor, Dr. P. Martin Duncan, 
on the work of his colleagues—we regret that we 
cannot do so now. The chapters on seals, 
whales, and sirenians are indeed excellent, as 
Dr. Murie’s work always is; his descriptions of 
structure and details of habits and distribution are 
well chosen and happily combined. The illustra- 
tions are also good, especially those of the sea- 
lions, though we are sorry to see the elephant- 
seal represented in time-honoured fashion with a 
well-developed proboscis. But when we turn to 
the other sections the case is different. The 
account of the terrestrial carnivores bears the 
signatures of Mr. W. Kitchen Parker and Mr. T. 
J. Parker, but it is totally unworthy of the well- 
earned reputation of the first-named writer, It 
begins with definitions of the various mammalian 
bones and teeth, which have already been suffi- 
ciently treated in the first volume. The remainder 
is mostly “ paste-and-scissors work,” consisting in 
great part of long extracts from all manner of 
previous writers. Nor do the statements appear 
to have been verified with any care—for example, 
we may draw the Messrs. Parker's attention to 
the fact that lions*have been extinct in Bengal 
for centuries ; that the lynx of Central Europe is 
not Felis cervaria; that the dingo is far om 
being the only non-marsupial mammal found in 
Australia; that the dates given for the extir- 
pation of the wolf in Scotland and Ireland 
are quite incorrect; and that the stoat can- 
not be said to be dangerous to sheepfolds. We 
much doubt whether a ratel ever amused 
itself by turning heels over head in its native 
forest as represented at page 193; and the relega- 
tion of some of the most striking forms of 
Viverridae to an appendix is a proof of the careless- 
ness with which the whole order has been treated. 
But the portion of this volume which is signed by 
Prof. Boyd Dawkins and Mr. Oakley is simply 
astounding to anyone acquainted with the pre- 
vious works of the former. It really takes one’s 
breath away to find that in the year of grace 
1878 Mr. Boyd Dawkins recognised only two fossil 
families of odd-toed ungulates—namely, Palaeo- 
theridae and Macraucheniadae (sic). Have we 
lived in a dream for the last ten years, and have 
all the wonderful remains discovered in the New 
World no existence? Are Coryphodon and Uinta- 
therium and Titanotherium merely stupendous 
transatlantic jokes? Surely Messrs. Boyd Daw- 
kins and Oakley ought to have given us the 
reasons that have induced them to reject all 
the discoveries which have generally been re- 
garded as by far the most important recent 
additions to our knowledge of the Mammalia 
and their probable history. We might have 
expected also to know why only three species 
of existing tapir are recognised, to the ex- 
clusion of what most zoologists regard as the 
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most distinct form. But if our authors have been 

reticent in some places they have been communi- 

cative in others, and we trust that whoever treats 

of the rodents in the forthcoming volume will 

not overlook a hitherto unrecorded character of 

these animals which is incidentally mentioned at 
age 294—namely, that they have only one parietal 
one. 


Australian Zoology.—The Government of Vic- 
toria have resolved to publish a “Prodromus ” of 
the zoology of the colony, similar to the works on 
its geology and botany which are in course of 
issue. We have received the first ‘‘ decade,” con- 
taining ten fairly-executed coloured plates, with 
descriptive letterpress by Prof. McCoy, Director 
of the National Museum at Melbourne. Messrs. 
Triibner, we may note, are the London agents. 
No systematic order is to be observed in the issue 
of the work; three of the plates of the part be- 
fore us represent reptiles, three fishes and four in- 
vertebrates. Of the latter the most interesting is 
the gigantic earth-worm, named Megascolides aus- 
tralis by Prof. McCoy, which inhabits the rich soil 
of the Brandy Creek district of Victoria and 
attains the surprising length of from five to six 
feet. It is very satisfactory to find that the 
Australian colonies are endeavouring with more 
energy every year to overtake New Zealand in the 
march of scientific investigation. 


Tue British Museum has lost one of its oldest 
and most valuable officers in Frederick Smith, 
F.L.S., Assistant-Keeper of the Zoological De- 
partment, who died suddenly on the 16th inst., 
aged seventy-three. Mr. Smith was well known 
to entomologists as the first living authority on 
the insects of the order Hymenoptera; his cata- 
logue of the specimens in the national collection 
is the standard work on the group, and his long 
series of general entomological papers are of ac- 
knowledged value. He was also a man of high 
general culture and literary tastes, and was a ripe 
Shaksperian scholar ; while his kindly and amiable 
disposition endeared him to a large circle of per- 
sonal and scientific friends, 





BOTANY. 


In the Transactions of the Linnean Society 
(second series, vol. i., part 6, 1879) will be found 
a paper by Dr. D. D. Cunningham “ On Mycoidea 
parasitica, a new Genus of Parasitic Algae, and 
the Part which it plays in the Formation of cer- 
tain Lichens.” The occurrence of parasitic Algae 
has only recently been recorded, the first case 
being that observed by Cohn in 1872 — viz., 
Chlorochytrium Lemnae ; to the same genus Prof. 
Perceval Wright added, in 1877, another species, C. 
Cohnit, which he found living in the thallus of 
various species of Schizonema, Polysiphonia, &c. 
Mycoidea parasitica was examined by Dr. Cunning- 
hamas it occurred on the leaves of Camellia japonica, 
and, though it appears to occur on other hosts, 
the author has been unable to form a definite 
opinion as to the specific identity. Shortly stated, 
the life-history of this organism is as follows :— 
During the rainy season it consists of a cushion of 
radiating subepidermal hyphae, supporting erect, 
rigid filaments, divided into a series of cells by 
traisverse septa, and terminating superiorly either 
in blunt points or in more or less developed 
spherical capitella bearing a few large spore-like 
cells on short curved processes. These spore- 
like bodies are zoosporangia, containing from 
twelve to twenty-six zoospores. The z00- 
spores escape after swarming through an ori- 
fice, generally situated laterally, and after 
swimming actively about for a short time gra- 
dually become spherical and cease to move. In 
some cases, however, the zoospores do not all es- 
cape, one or two remaining behind in the zoospo- 
rangium, and undergoing various changes there— 
such as the change from an orange colour to a 
green. The process of the formation of zoospores 
is liable to be arrested by the addition of excessive 





moisture causing this change to a green colour. 
The arrested zoospores become green cellules, un- 
endowed with the power of motion, and remain- 
ing in the mother-cell until accident or decay 
sets them free. Their subsequent history Dr. 
Cunningham was unable to follow. After the 
escape of the zoospores the whole parasite becomes 
subepidermal through the gradual decay of the 
filaments bearing the zoosporangia. The structure 
of the zoospores and the part they play in the life- 
history are identical with those of the zoospores 
developed in the sexual fructification described 
further on. The sexual organs are not developed 
on aerial filaments, but, as in nearly every other 
similar case, on the subepidermal disk of hyphae. 
On these hyphae oogonia arise, and on branches 
adjacent to them antheridia (not “ pollinodia,” 
as they are incorrectly termed by Dr. Cunning- 
ham). The actual impregnation of the oogonium by 
the antheridium was not observed, but may be 
confidently assumed to take place, Dr. Cunning- 
ham having frequently seen empty antheridia 
and oogonia, with a mass of protoplasm, inde- 
pendent of, or only partially blended with, the 
oosphere. The oospheres on conversion into 
oospores are invested by a wall, at first thick and 
soft, but gradually becoming thin and delicate. 
The oospores ultimately break up into zoospores, 
which escape through an orifice in the cell- 
wall. After escaping they move about actively, 
and in one or two cases it was observed that 
two occasionally became entangled by their cilia 
with the result of fusion; the author, however 
(and, it will be generally believed, rightly), de- 
scribes this as accidental and no act of conjugation. 
On ceasing to move they become spherical, and 
ultimately germinating by repeated cell-division 
they attain the shape of a disk consisting of 
several cells. This disk is superficial and differs 
in structure (it is much denser) from the sub- 
epidermal one. It is called the primary disk. 
These primary disks by giving out “ buds” from 
their under surface penetrate the epidermis and 
reach the subepidermal space where the secondary 
disks (subepidermal) are formed from their 
dichotomously radiating filaments. This closes 
the cycle. Dr. Cunningham places this new genus 
Mycoidea near Coleochaete and Phycopeltis, An 
exceedingly interesting sequel to this life-history 
is related—the part played by Mycotdea as the 
gonidia of alichen. This extraordinary plant 
has been followed by Dr. Cunningham through its 
various stages with an ability in such research 
seldom recorded in an English publication. The 
ignorance of the simple methods of examination 
in vegetable morphology so common in this 
country is certainly not shared in by Dr. Cunning- 
ham. 


Dr. D. D. CunnineHAm contributes to the 
same part of the Linnean Society’s Transactions a 
paper “On the Occurrence of Conidial Fructifica- 
tion in the Mucorini.” Dr. Cunningham’s re- 
searches were carried out on Choanephora, and the 
object is to show that this fungus, “in place 
of being a member of the Mucedines, belongs 
to the Mucorini.” They also bear out De 
Bary’s suggested analogy between the Mucorini 
and the Ascomycetes. According to Dr. Cun- 
ningham’s observations Choanephora is a genus 
of Mucorine fungi capable of producing four 
distinct forms of fructification—one the result 
of a sexual process (zygospores), the three others 
asexual (conidia, sporangial spores, and chlamydo- 
spores), The work in this paper shows even 
greater skill in this branch of research than that 
on Mycoidea, and a surprising knowledge of 
methods known to few outside Continental labora- 
tories. 


In the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy 
(vol. xxvi., 1879) will be found two interesting 
papers by Prof. Perceval Wright. The first is 


“On the Cell-Structure of Griffithsia setacea, 
(E‘lis), and on the Development of its Antheridia 
and Tetraspores;” and the second “On the 








Formation of the so-called ‘Siphons,’ and on the 
Development of the Tetraspores in Polysiphonia,” 

In the Botanische Zeitung oe 1) will be found 
some observations by Dr. K. Goebel, “Ueber 
Sprossbildung auf Isoetesblittern.” They are 
full of interest in their bearing on the “apo- 
gamy ” of De Bary. 

FeLrx von THvuEMeEn has lately issued two 
books entitled Die Pilze des Weinstockes and 
Fungi Pomicoli, The Botanische Zeitung is at 
some pains to point out the many errors and 
general uselessness of the books. 

Tuat the lichenologist is not “played out” 
may be seen by a reference to the first number of 
the Revue Mycologique, which begins by declaring 
against the Schwendener “ theory.” 


Fut notice of the Bauke and Prantl contro- 
versy is deferred. 


WE hear that Prof. Balfour, of Edinburgh, has 
resigned the Chair of Botany in the University, 





PHILOLOGY. 
In the last number of the Hermes (vol. xiv., 
part 1) J. G. Droysen, in an essay intended rather 


to collect evidence than solve difficulties, discusses 
the time at which the Nemea were celebrated, 
In a paper on the praetorian guards Mommsen 
argues that the first regular formation of this body 
of troops is to be assigned to the year of the 
second triumvirate, 42 B.c. H. Haupt (“ Ueber 
die Herkunft der dem Dio Cassius beigelegten 
Planudischen Excerpte”) comes to the conclusion 
that those excerpts from Planudes which cover 
the period from Romulus to the third Mithradatic 
war are closely related to Johannes of Antiochia: 
the second half being referable to an extract from 
Dio. In both parts the writer thinks there are 
extracts from Paeanius and two other unknown 
sources. The paper concludes with a correction 
of Sylburg’s list of the Heidelberg excerpts. In 
the next article Mommsen traces the phases un- 
dergone by the transliteration of @ into Roman 
character. G. F. Unger’s essay on Polybius’ 
method of reckoning years (“ Die Jahrabstinde 
bei Polybios, ii, 18-25”) is a reply to Niese’s 
dissertation in the Hermes, vol. xiii., p. 401. 
Hf. Miiller gives an account and a classification of 
the MSS. of Plotinus. A. Hoéck (“Die Athen- 
ischen Bundesgenossen und der Philokratische 
Friede”) argues that between the eighth and the 
twenty-fourth of Elaphebolion 346 B.c. three 
decrees were passed by the Athenian con- 
federacy upon the peace of Philocrates. Ernst 
Curtius (‘Sparta und Olympia”) traces the 
connexion between the growth of the Spartan jy:- 
povia and that of the reputation of Olympia. 


Tue FRheinisches Museum (vol. xxiv., part 1) 
opens with a valuable essay by Th. Birt on the 
combination eu in Latin. In an interestin peper 
under the title “Stichometrisches und Bb 10- 
thekarisches” OC. Wachsmuth contends that the 
subscriptiones at the end of the Demosthenic ora- 
tions mentioning the number of orixoi were only 
added for the convenience of booksellers, and had 
nothing to do with the contents of the book. 
Goetz and Loewe give an account of a thirteenth- 
century MS. of Plautus which they have found in 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan. This MS., 
which they call E, they think will be found the 
best representative of the reeension hitherto 
known through the British Museum MS. J and 
its cognates. G. F. Unger (“ Polybios und 
Diodorus iiber den Séldnerkrieg ”) argues that the 
common authority both of Polybius and Diodorus 
was Philinus. i. Schmidt's “ Satura critica” 
contains notes on various authors, the greater part 
on Aeschines; F. Schoell contributes remarks on 
Quintilian ; C. Baeumker’s essay on the sophist 
Polyxenus, and J. Beloch’s on the vavapxia 10 
Sparta, aim at a comprehensive treatment of the 
subjects with which they deal. - 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royat Astatic Socrery.—( Monday, February 3.) 
Sir H. C. Rawxtnson, K.C.B., President, in the Chair. 
Messrs. Fe mn and Cust read papers, respectively, 
“On the Identifications of the Portrait of Chosroes, 
King of Persia, in the Caves at Ajanta,” and “On a 
Map of the Central Provinces in India.” In the first, 
Mr. Fergusson described from drawings made by Mr. 
Griffiths, of Bombay (and now in the Indian Museum 
at South Kensington), scenes painted on the ceilings, 
or in fresco on the walls, of one of the caves, in the 
former of which he believed he could recognise the 
Persian king and his celebrated wife, Shirin; and in 
the latter an Indian king (perhaps Palakasi) on his 
throne, receiving an embassy of persons, obviously 
Persians, who bear a letter, and receive from the 
king, in return, various presents. The evidences in 
favour of this view were the dresses of the Persian 
king and queen and of some of the figures in the 
embassy-scene, together with many notices which 
Mr. Fergusson quoted from Oriental writers, proving 
a close connexion and intercourse between the rulers 
of Persia and of India during the later portion of 
the reign of Chosroes, a.p. 610-628.—In the second, 
Mr. Robert Cust exhibited a Language Map of the 
Central Provinces of British India, specially prepared 
by the Education Department, and explained the 
ways in which the languages and the dialects of the 
languages spoken there were interlaced, there being 
within this area no less than eight languages—Hindi, 
Uriya, Marathi, Gujarati, Telugu, Gond, Khond, 
and Kurka—and four dialects—Mimari, Chutesgurhi, 
Bhil, and Bingwari. 





Liynzan Socrery.—( Thursday, February 6.) 


Pror. AttMAN, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. Mr. 
J, R. Jackson exhibited specimens from the tombs of 
ancient Thebes. Among these were fruits of the 
Doum Palm (Hyphaene thebaica) and of H. Argun, 
formerly, but wrongly, described as an Areca. Small 
berries obtained were identified as those of Juniperus 
phoenicea rather than those of J. excelsa,—Mr. J. G. 
Baker showed dried bulbs of Buphane toxicaria, which 
furnish a principal ingredient of the poison with which 
the Bushmans tip their arrows. Structurally the 
numerous tunics of the bulb are a curious peculiarity. 
The range of this plant has been proved to extend as 
far north as Lake Tanganyika. With Sir C. W. 
Strickland a plant flowered last year, and for the 
first time in England.—Mr. W. T. Thiselton Dyer 
described the peculiarities and advantages of a new 
fodder grass, Euchlaena luxurians, and he also exhi- 
bited instruments used for weaving fibre of Curcu- 
ligo latifolia by the natives of Borneo.—Mr. T. 
Christy drew attention to a sample of tea grown 
in Natal, and to a bottle of the milky juice of 
the African rubber tree.—The Rev. G. Henslow passed 
round for examination a specimen of a female mistletoe 
bearing male shoots. The botanists present expressed 
the opinion that it was an androgynous condition 


rather than a male parasitic on a female plant as had | 


been supposed.—Mr. R. Irwin Lynch exhibited and 
made remarks on parts of the bull’s thorn acacia, and 
a couple of orchids (Epidendrum bicornutum, and 
Schomburghkia tibicina), as exemplifying their eco- 
nomy in affording protection and food for ants.—A 
short paper “ On the Systematic Position of the Genus 
Sequenzia ” was read by Dr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys, where- 
in he differs in opinion from the Rev. R. B. Watson 
as to its being a member of the Trochus family, 
believing it to belong to the Solarium group.—Sir 
John Lubbock then read two papers “On Ants”— 
one devoted to their anatomy, the other to their 
habits. He now finds that, instead of using water as 
4 means of isolation, fur arranged with the hair- 
points downwards better answers the purpose, and he 
recommends this plan to be tried by persons resident 
in hot countries where ants are troublesome. Con- 
trary to what has hitherto been stated, the workers 
(besides the queen) occasionally lay eggs, and these 
always produce males. Ants possess domestic ser- 
vants—a curious blind beetle (Claviger) residing in 
Some communities, though the ants are not all on a 
level of intelligence sufficient to keep Clavigers. Sir 
John has two queens of Formica fusca, five years old, 
and in good health, and also workers of different 
Species some four yearsin his possession. Though pre- 
viously he has shown instances of ants using their 
friends badly, yet to their credit be it said that ants 





of the same nest never quarrel or are ill-tempered 
among themselves. An instance was given of an ant 
without antennae, losing her way, being attacked by 
an enemy and afterwards tenderly relieved by a 
Samaritan. From the experiments recorded it would 
seem that ants recognise fellows of the same nest, but 
where, as in some cases, there are 100,000 individuals, 
it appears incredible that they should recognise each 
other at sight, nor is it likely that peculiarities pertain 
to those of each nest. Havethey signs or passwords ? 
Endeavouring to throw light on this difficult question, 
Sir John experimented on the pupae. Although 
certain species are deadly enemies, yet their larvae, 
if transferred to one another's nests, will be taken 
care of as if their own, In ant warfare sex is no pro- 
tection, but the young arespared. Now, if recognition 
were effected by signal or password the larvae or 
pupae would not be intelligent enough to appreciate 
and remember this, and afterwards in being returned 
to the former nest when full grown would carry the 
signal of the wrong nest to their detriment. The 
results of several experiments on Formica fusca and 
Lasius niger were, among others, that thirty-two ants 
transferred from their nests as pupae and again when 
older returned to their own nests were all amicably 
aeceived—from which it may be inferred that they 
have no password. These last observations, though 
interesting, still require additional information and 
crucial experiment. 





Paysicat Socrery.—(Annual Meeting, Satu-day, 
February 8.) 


Tue President (Prof. W. G. Adams) read the Report 
of the Council, which showed that the pipers had 
been more numerous during the past than in any pre- 
vioas year, and that their value and interest had 
been well sustained. A copy of the collected papers 
of the late Sir Charles Wheatstone was laid on the 
table, and the work will shortly be issued to the 
members of the society. The president then gave a 
brief review of the physical work of the past year, 
dwelling more especially on the papers read at the 
meetings.—Dr. O. I. Lodge read a short paper on 
a method of calculating the curve of tempera- 
ture in a rod along which heat is being conducted.— 
Mr. Shoolbred gave an account of electric lighting, 
illustrated by diagrams of the most recent magneto 
and dynamo-electric machines, and examples of the 
lamps in vogue. The only surviving magneto 
machine is that of De Meritens, which is incom- 
parably superior to the older ones of Nollet and 
Holmes. The dynamo-electric machines described 
were the continuous-current machines of Siemens, 
Gramme, and Wallace-Farmer, and the alternating-cur- 
rent machines of Wilde, Gramme, and Lontin. Wilde’s 
machine is the first of these, or parent machine, and 
Lontin’s so resembles it that the latter cannot be used 
in England. In these machines the current from acon- 
tinuous machine is passed through a second machine, 
which yields the alternating currents. In Lontin’s ma- 
chine alsu a number of distinct currents are generated 
in separate circuits, each of which is capable of feeding 
several lights. There is now one in use on the 
Western Railway of France which gives three distinct 
currents, each of which supplies four different lamps, 
making a total of twelve lights. The American 
Brush Machine was also mentioned. The Dubosq 
Lamp, which was the first regulator, is well adapted 
for laboratory purposes, but for practical purposes 
the Serrin is preferable. Rapieff’s lamp is used in 
the Times office. The De Mersanne, which was 
highly spoken of at the Paris Exhibition, moves 
the carbons by bevelled gearing. The Wallace- 
Farmer lamp, though durable, is unsteady, perhaps 
because only inferior gas-carbon has yet been used. 
Jablochkoff’s candle was found to he defective from 
the solid insulator, such as plaster, used between the 
carbons. This made it very expensive also. Experi- 
ments in Paris had shown that, whereas Jablochkoff’s 
system cost 10d. per hour per light, the other systems 
only cost one halfas much. In Wilde’s candle the 
solid insulator was dispensed with, air taking its 
place, the arc always tending to keep at the top of 
the candle by electro-dynamic repulsion. In the De 
Meritens candle three strips of carbon were used, the 
intermediate one being a stepping-stone tothe arc which 
between the two outer ones. Werderman’s and 
ynier’s so-called incandescent lamps were also shown. 
Mr. Shoolbred, after alluding to the fact that the upper 
positive carbon takes a crater form, and hence becomes 





a reflector, shedding the light downward, stated that 
experiments had proved the line of maximum intensity 
of light to pass downward at an angle of 60° to the axis 
of the vertical carbons. By giving the positive carbon 
a horizontal displacement behind the lower negative 
one, Mr. Douglass, of the Trinity House, had been 
able to raise this line till it became horizontal, an 
advantage in lighthouses. He also pointed out that 
whereas in Paris the Jablochkoff waxed for a period 
short as compared with that in which it waned, in Lon- 
don it waxed for longer than it waned. This was, of 
course, an improvement; and Mr. Shoolbred suggested 
that it might bedue to the fact that the engine worked at 
a speed nearer to that of the machine, and that the 
machine was founded more solidly in London than in 
Paris. Mr, Werderman said that it was a mistake to 
call his lamp an incandescent one, the fact being that all 
carbon lamps gave light from the incandescence of 
the positive carbon, and that a small are was formed 
in his lamp between the two electrodes, which 
could be varied by the pressure between them. He 
maintained that it was as easy to produce 500 
lights as ten from the electric current by subdivision, 
as he hoped soon to show; and stated that the size of 
the carbons greatly controlled the intensity of the 
light. Prof. Ayrton held that the obstacle to 
the subdivision of the electric light was not 
an electrical one; but was due to the fact that 
the amount of light produced by the current is not 
in direct proportion to the amount of the heat 
produced. In contradiction to Prof. Ayrton, Mr. 
Werderman stated that in the electric are the opposing 
electro-motive force was proportional to the original 
electro-motive force. Prof. Sylvanus P. Thomson 
pointed out that residual magnetism in the cores of 
the bobbins of dynamo-electrie machines lowered 
their efficiency, and hence short cores, as in the 
Wallace-Farmer machine, were an improvement. 





AntHropotocicaL Instirute.—( Tuesday, 
February 11.) 


Pror. W. H. Frower, LL.D., F.R.S., V.-P., in the 
Chair. Prof. W. H. Flower, exhibited and described 
a scaphocephalic cranium from Fiji, and Mr. A. L. 
Lewis exhibited a series of implements and photo- 
graphs from Australia.—Mr. John E. Price read a 
paper by Mr. D. Macallister, on the Australian 
aborigines. After describing their social and domestic 
observances, traditions, and religious notions, the 
author concluded that he had no doubt that had the 
continent of Australia remained undiscovered by Euro- 
peans for a few years longer, the climatic and general 
physical changes which would doubtless have occurred, 
together with the contact at intervals with their more 
civilised Polynesian neighbours, would have consti- 
tuted an environment more favourable to progress 
than any which has ever existed, and would also have 
tended to an improved condition of the people. As 
it was, the total absence from the continent of fero- 
cious or powerful animals, the comparative ease 
with which the poor and limited quantity of their 
food was obtained, and their national isolation, may 
have been a potent cause for the non-progressive 
character of the people.—A paper by Capt. W. E. 
Armit was also read by the Director on ‘“ Customs 


of Australian Aborigines.” er 





Royat Socrety or Lirerature.—( Wednesday, 
February 12.) 
Sr P. ve Coreunoun, Q.C., V.-P., in the Chair. 
Mr. J. W. Redhouse read a paper “ On the History, 
System, and Varieties of Turkish Poetry, illustrated 
by Selections in the Original and in English Para- 
phrase.” Mr. Redhouse commenced by stating that 
the poetry of modern European nations, in conse- 
quence of the predominant study of the classical 
writings of Greece and Rome, is cast in one unvarying 
mould, with the same myths and imagery and a 
similar system of rhymes and metres. Hence it 
differs essentially from what we find enshrined in the 
Sanskrit, Hebrew, Arabic and Persian writings. The 
Turks, Mr. Redhouse added, have not been less 
successful than other Oriental peoples in the cultiva- 
tion of poetry, many of their works having been 
studied by European writers, and notably by Von 
Hammer. Many, too, of the Turkish Sultans, as 
Muhammad II., Bayazid II., Selim, and, recently, 
Abdul Aziz, have been remarkable for their pootical 
skill. Mr. Redhouse then read several extracts in the 
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original Turkish with translations in English, from 
Turkish poems composed by Izzet Molla, Fiad Pasha, 
Fazil, and Suleyman Pasha, and thus showed clearly 
that the Ottoman Turks are not, as they have been 
sometimes and even recently stated to be, ignorant 
barbarians devoid of intellectual culture, but, on the 
contrary, that they have had, before and since the 
foundation of their empire, a body of learned men of 
letters, with a voluminous literature in poetry, 
history, science, and fiction. 





Royat Society.—( Thursday, February 13.) 

W. Sprorriswoopr, Esq., D.C.L., President, in the 
Chair. The following papers were read :—“ Note on 
the Development of the Olfactory Nerve and Olfactory 
Organ of Vertebrates,” by Dr. Milnes Marshall; “ On 
the Development of the Skull and its Nerves in the 
Green Turtle (Chelone Midas), with Remarks on the 
Segmentation seen in the Skull of various Types,” by 
Prof. Parker; ‘ Experiment showing an Extension of 
the Phenomena discovered by Dr. Kerr, and described 
by him under the Title of a new Relation between 
Electricity and Light,” by J. E. H. Gordon. 





Soctery or Antiquaries.—( Thursday, 

February 13.) 
Dr. Wn. Surtu, V.-P., in the Chair. The Secretary 
read a paper from Mr. Peacock, containing injunc- 
tions by John Longland, Bishop of Lincoln, to various 
monastic houses in his diocese. The bishop rebukes 
Katharine Wingate, Abbess of Helenestow or E!stow, 
Bedfordshire, for not having the Scriptures read at 
meals; for allowing the nuns to have their meals 
with seculars; for having too many sisters in her 
household, where probably there was more comfort 
than in the rest of the abbey; and for allowing the 
sisters to wear their head-apparel, shoes, and gowns, 
in lay fashion. He orders veils to be worn to come as 
far as the eyelids, except when the nuns were working. 
The door between the convent and the parish church 
is always to be shut, except at service ; and a door, 
five feet in height, is to be made to shut off the 
choir from the body of the church. The injunctions 
to the Benedictine nunnery of Studley, Oxfordshire, 
include regulations for the performance of Divine 
Service ; prohibitions to the nuns to be godmothers or 
to go to their homes except in case of sickness of 
their friends; and regulations for the more econo- 
mical management of the house, which was in debt. 
Fewer servants are to be kept, and no fees or cor- 
rodies to be granted. At the Cistercian nunnery of 
Cotham, or Nun Cotun, Lincolnshire, the service was 
ordered to be more carefully performed, and the Lord 
of Misrule and disguisings discontinued. No money 
was to be taken by agreement for receiving nuns, but 
only voluntary gifts. Certain parsons, who are named, 
were forbidden to enter the house; no boys were to 
be taught in the school; fewer kinsfolk to visit 
the house, &c. Another set of injunctions was directed 
to the Abbey of Missenden, Buckinghamshire, a house 
of Austin Canons, and written in English as the abbot 
was ignorant of Latin. Reading aloud at meals is 
directed to be resumed, and the canons are to employ 
themselves, in their spare time, in studying grammar, 
in writing, in painting, carving, or other work. There 
must be a schoolmaster to instruct the younger mem- 
bers. Six children, and no more, may be brought up 
and educated in the house, and rules for their manage- 
ment are laid down. Once a week the canons go out 
to sport in the fields; but they must do so together, 
not singly. The door between the choir and the 
church must be kept shut, except for precessions to 
pass through, 





Lonpon Matuematicat Soctety.—( Thursday, 
February 13.) 
C. W. Merririetp, Ese., F.RS., President, in the 
Chair. Dr. Hirst communicated a paper by M. 
Halphen on “The Number of Conics which satisfy Five 
independent Conditions.”—Sir J. Cockle gave a con- 
struction for making magical squares. Prof. Cayley 
pointed out that the construction had been given in 
Leybourn’s Repository; Messrs, Harley, Henrici, 
Roberts, Hart, and other gentlemen spoke upon the 


subject and gaye different constructions.—Prof. Hen- , 


rici gave some properties of frames.—Prof. H. J. S. 
Smith read two papers on “A Modular Equation” 
and on “Tho Formula for Four Abeliaa Functions 
answering to the Forniula for the Four Theta Funce- 
tions.”—Mr. J. J. Walker communicated a quaternion 
proof of Minding’s Theorem. 





FINE ART. 


CHINA AND JAPAN AT THE BURLINGION FINE 
ARTS CLUB. 


We wonder at Chinese art, but for Japanese art 
we have a warmer feeling. It is not only the 
greater human interest in the latter and its deeper 
love for nature which make this difference, but the 
vitality of it. Chinese art is not only dead, but 
it is difficult to believe that it ever had anything 
more thanan automatic existence, almostimpossible 
to believe that it was ever young. Passionless 
but not grand, grotesque without humour, refined 
without natural ease, and often laborious out of 
all proportion to the final effect, even the earliest 
Chinese work suggests centuries of antecedent 
convention, and is defective in that living impulse 
without which even the finest work is estranged 
from human sympathy. 

Here, perhaps, is the strongest of all the con- 
trasts between the older and the younger nation : 
the one like Tithonus, cursed with perpetual age, 
and like any old man, prejudiced, exclusive, who 
has outlived his power of learning, whose know- 
ledge, slowly decaying, is confined to memories of 
earlier days, and whose sympathies are entirely 
estranged from the outer world and the present 
day ; the other, gifted with perpetual youth—one 
might almost say, perpetual childhood—always 
full of healthy appetite, and with sympathy for 
all sights and sounds, capable of imbibing fresh 
ideas from any quarter, but with so strong a 
natural wit that there is no fear of loss of indi- 
viduality or suspicion of plagiarism. 

The intention of the present exhibition at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club is, according to Mr. 
Frank Dillon's interesting Preface to the catalogue, 
to afford an opportunity for contrasting the works 
of the two nations so like and yet so unlike; 
but, though the visitor will find much help in 
Mr. Dillon’s notes, it would require, as he implies, 
a larger and more varied collection of Chinese 
work to enable the contrast to be made with full 
justice to China. , 

The interest of the exhibition for most will lie 
mainly in the Japanese objects, especially the 
drawings and carvings in wood and ivory, the 
most valuable contributions of Japan to the art 
treasures of the world. These are interesting not 
only for their art but for the light they throw upon 
the nature of the only Eastern nation which shows 
a capacity for progress, and in whose future there 
is hope. From this point of view it is not of 
much consequence whether the contrast between 
China and Japan can be easily and fully studied 
in this exhibition, for it opens out the wider and 
more important question of the influences at work 
upon Japanese art in the present day. 

On the other hand, China has no reason to com- 
plain because the collection of he: works here is 
mainly confined to specimens of those branches of 
art in which Japan has not attempted to rival 
her—viz., carvings in hard stones and monochrome 
porcelain. In such works she is alone and un- 
approachable, and no one can view the fine series 
of Chinese vases on the brackets round the walls 
with their inimitable force of colour, whether 
ye ge apple-green, imperial yellow, sang 
de beuf, or sang de dragon, and the case of fine 
specimens of carving in jade and mocha-stone and 
carnelian and crystal, from the collections of Mr. 
Michael, Mr. Cope, and others, without appre- 
ciating and even sharing the veneration of Japan 
for what Mr. Dillon calls her “classic land,” the 
source to her of both art and philosophy. The 
contemplation of these works also suggests at least 
one reason why the Japanese have not attempted 


to rival their artistic ancestors in such things—' 


viz., that the attempt was hopeless. . With regard 
to monochrome porcelain, it may also be safely 
said that the Japanese have never had the 
colours that were necessary. Clever‘as the colour- 
ing of Japanese porcelain often is, its success is 
rather due to consummate art of harmony and con- 
trast than to the remarkable excellence of the hues 


‘landish or simple subject interesting. 
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at their disposal. These are neither many, pure 
nor brilliant, and vases covered with one or other 
¢ them would be anything but satisfactory to 
the eye. 

Not, however, in monochrome porcelain only 
but in porcelain of all kinds, Japan is compara 
tively unsuccessful and China inimitable. The 
true ceramic triumphs of Japan are in faience, of 
which there are some fine specimens here, par. 
ticularly a vase in Ota ware, lent by the Japanese 
Ambassador, with a hawk and blossoms modelled 
in full relief. But the forte of the exhibition js 
intentionally not ceramic, and it is in the draw- 
ings that the best opportunity is given for studying 
Chinese and Japanese art together. The result 
of the comparison is not favourable to the former, 
The Japanese seem to improve in proportion to 
the degree in which they escape from the in- 
fluence of their ‘‘ Old Masters” to that of nature, 
We may view with wonder such compositions as 
The Death of Buddha ; but we turn with relief to 
pictures of peacocks and fish. 

It is not with the past but with the present and 
future of Japanese art that we are most concerned: 
not with the bygone influence of extinct religions, 
but. with the probable effect of intercourse with 
Western nations and the influx of Western ideas, 
Will they act as a destroyer to the art of Japan 
as they have to the art of the other Oriental 
nations? If not, it will be saved, not by cleavi 
to its ancient traditions, and copying its old 
works for the European market, but by that con- 
stant study of nature which has already rescued 
it from the octopus of Chinese convention. Every- 
thing may be hoped from a nation which can 
produce such works as the peacocks of To-sen, or 
the carp of Sho-seki. 

But even more is, perhaps, to be hoped from a 
people which exercises its artistic faculty in the 
decoration of the most ordinary articles of every- 
day use, or even play; whose children’s balls are 
“things of beauty ;” whose little boxes and pouches 
are covered with delicate and beautiful studies of 
nature ; and whose buttons or toggles used to hang 
these boxes and pouches from their belts are little 
less than miracles of design and execution. 

There was probably never so great a wealth of 
artistic invention gathered together in so small a 
space as in the few small cases of netsukés and 
other small J _~% carvings in ivory and wood 
lent by Mr. Beck, Sir Trevor Lawrence, Mr. 
Rhode Dawkins, Mr. Seymour Haden, and others. 
To peer through one of these little glass-cases is 
like taking a glimpse of fairyland, every piece is 
so minute and elfish. But they are too human for 
this—rather like relics dug from the graves of an 
extinct race of dwarfs, or the masterpieces of a 
family of inspired children. They are not “ high 
art,” it is true, and it would be difficult for t 
most blind worshipper of “ Japs” to contend that 
they embody a fine ideal of beauty ; but they are 
so full of whimsical drollery, so cleverly designed 
and so cunningly wrought, so charged with know- 
ledge and love of nature human and animal, that 
it is impossible to resist their fascination. Oneof 
the strangest faculties of the Japanese carver of 
these trifles is his power to make the most out- 
Many of 
them are from tales of Chinese mythology; others 
from Japanese and Chinese fairy tales; others 
animals simply, or scenes from everyday life; 
some are freaks of a childish fancy, but they are all 
delightful. Not equally so, perhaps, to us who 
care nothing for Kaminari San, the thunder god, 
or Shéti, the great Chinese slayer of demons; but 
still delightful all from the strength of their con- 
ception and the spirit of their execution, whieh 
«make them real even to us. - Still. more charming 
are the fanciful ones—as Sir Trevor Lawrence's 
“Two men, playing goban, inside a peach” —and 
most charming of all are the animals: the mice, 
the monkeys, and the frogs. Here there 1s 


nothing between the Japanese and the European ; 
but what European could catve a monkey like 
that of Mr. Rhode Dawkins ? :, 
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For a country in which art is not indigenous 
there was surely never any in which it took so 
kindly to the soil. China and Corea, from which 
Japan appears to have derived not only pottery but 

ating, were not sources of inspiration from 
which anything very human or natural was likely 
to be derived. If, with these nations for their 

rincipal masters, the Japanese have been able to 
Fevelop for themselves an art so original in spirit, 
so living and real, so thoroughly national, and yet 
so full of love for human and animal nature as to 
make it an object not only of admiration but affec- 
tion among people so cut off from them by space, by 
religion and customs as the European nations, 
we can only wonder what might have been the 
result if their classic land had been Greece instead 
of China. Cosmo MonkKHOUsE. 








ART SALES, 


Sixcz we last wrote several sales of some in- 
terest to the public—though none, indeed, of quite 
the highest class—have taken place at Messrs. 
Christie, Manson and Woods’. At an auction of 
engrayings, including mezzotints by McArdell, 
the Watsons, J. Raphael Smith, and Dickenson, 
the prices fetched by these mezzotints was such as 
to indicate that their character was not equal to 
that of those prints which most frequently appear 
in the King Street auction-room. The sale of 
the prints belonging to Mr. Lewis, the engraver, 
d to show that the value of modern en- 
ved work is anything but increasing. It had, 
indeed, before been known that the once costly 
engravings after Sir Edwin Landseer were no 
longer within the favour even of the large public 
which occupies itself chiefly with modern work. 
The prices chronicled by the Times are hardly 
worth further record. 


SzveRaL Dutch and other pictures from various 
— collections, including that of the Rev. J. J. 

olroyd, of Whitehall, near Colchester, and the 
late Mrs. Maddy, have since been dispersed. A 
Weenix, a grand sea-port with a ruined temple, 
shipping, and animals, signed and dated, sold for 
147/.; and an Interior of a Kitchen, with peasants 
and utensils, by Teniers—signed by that artist— 
realised 3937. 15s. Mr, Marks’s collection of ob- 
jects of art, including porcelain, fetched perhaps 
fair prices. An old Dresden dessert service 
with green-and-white borders, painted with pas- 
toral figures and animals, and consisting of no 
less than eighty-five pieces, realiséd 1557. ; a Louis 
Seize clock fetched 21/.; a tankard, with silver- 

ilt mountings, 31/.; a large tankard, carved with 

ieze of classical figures in high relief, silver-gilt 
foot and cover, the handle bearing the figure of a 
child, 70/.; a casket, formed of slabs of agate, 
mounted with gold, chased, 25/.; a Dresden china 
ewer and dish with flowers in relief and painted 
with insects and flowers, 117. 11s, ; a group of four 
children, 187. ; ‘a set of four figures, the Seasons, 
28/.; a gros-bleu sucrier, with medallions of chil- 
dren, 17/..;\ a silver-gilt- casket chased . with 
figures, 20/7. The Times says that a series of 
twenty-seven sketches, in Indian ink, of blue-and- 
White vases in the collection of Sir Henry Tomy 
son, drawn by Mr. J. M. Whistler, sold for 
161, 5s. 6d. ; while twenty-nine others, in a folio, 
drawn by the same artist, sold for 1/. 1s. Alto- 
gether the sale of Mr. Marks’s collection of objects 
of art and varieties realised 2,465/. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mz. Atrrep Broruers, F.R.A.S., well known 
In the photographic world, has issued a handsome 
Volume containing a series of autotype views re- 
presenting Manchester as It is. Mr. James Oros- 
ton, F.S.A., supplies all that is needful by way of 
introduction and description, and the work alto- 
gether forms a v creditable picture of the more 
notable features of the architectural appearance of 





the cotton metropolis. The edition was limited 
to 250 copies, all of which were subscribed for 
before publication. 


Tue exhibition of the Manchester Academy of 
Fine Arts opened on Tuesday last. A notable 
feature of the “ Manchester School” is its fond- 
ness for landscape art. This is, no doubt, the 
natural craving after the beauty of external nature, 
felt perhaps in its highest intensity by those whose 
lot ~ been cast in the midst of great cities. 
This, if the prevailing, is not of course the exclu- 
sive feature of the exhibition. There are some 
fine portraits by Mr. W. Percy and Mr. W. H. 
Johnston, paintings by Mr. J. D, Watson, of which 
the themes are not perhaps always worth the care 
bestowed upon them, and some very characteristic 
works b Mr. Joseph Knight. Mr. J. H. E. Part- 
ington, Mr. Wm. Hull, Mr. J. Houghton Hague, 
and Mr. Bright Morris, are all well represented. 


Aw exhibition of the drawings of the late H. 
Dawson will be opened at the Fine Art Society’s 
galleries, 148 New Bond Street, on March 3. It 
will consist of some two hundred sketches and 
drawings which have never been previously on view. 
The proceeds of the exhibition, which will only 
remain open until Easter, will be devoted to the 
Artists’ Penvvoleus Fund. 


A series of remarkable sketches of river and 
mountain scenery by Mr. P. G. Hamerton will 
shortly be published by the Autotype Company 
as enlarged reproductions. 


M. GuILLaumeE, whose appointment as Director- 
General of Fine Arts in France gave a short time 
ago such universal satisfaction in artistic circles, 
has, to the regret of all concerned, sent in his 
resignation. His office will not, it is stated, be 
filled up at once, as M. Turquet, the new Under- 
Secretary of State, is charged especially with the 
service of the Fine Arts. 


Tue exhibitions of the Cercle Artistique et 
Littéraire (Rue Saint-Armand) and the Cercle de 
YUnion Artistique (Place Vendéme) are both 
open this month, and make, it is said, a good show. 
Among the works that excite most attention at 
the first-mentioned exhibition is a nude Diana 
surprised by Love, a study which a French critic 
admits “ trouble un peu au premier abord ” by its 
“ sincérité de formes,” but which is nevertheless 
“80 fresh and charming that it lights up the whole 
room, 


M. Pavt Baupry has just published two re- 
markable designs for the new 100-franc bank- 
notes which are to be issued in France. These 
designs, according to the Chronique des Arts, are 
more elegant and artistic than anything that has 
ever yet been accomplished in the shape of paper 
money. The designs are different for the face and 
the reverse of the note, and if only they can be 
engraved well in a reduced size are likely to have 
an excellent effect. 


A LIFE-sIZE statue of a young woman, clothed 
in a long robe, has lately been discovered near 
Porto d’Anzio. It is thought to represent a priestess 
of one of the temples of Actium. 


As if there were not already enough national 
statues in Paris to be honoured or dishonoured 
according to the form of Government that happens 
to prevail, the Municipal Council of Paris, on the 
motion of the new Prefect of the Seine, pro to 
open a competition for a great statue of the Re- 
public, to erected on the Place du Chateau 
d’Eau, instead of the fountain which is now 
there, the Place henceforth to take the name of 
the Place de la République. A statue of Voltaire 
is‘also to be erected. Truly Paris, if she goes on 
at the present rate, is likely in time to have a 
‘population of statues equalling that of ancient 

ome. 


THE veteran German artist, Adolf Menzel, 
whose remarkable picture called the Cyclops’ 
‘Workshop, representing the forging of a t 
iron cylinder, attracted considerable attention a 





few years ago, and was noticed by us at the time 
of its exhibition (see AcapEemy, April 3, 1875), 
has again produced a noteworthy work, though of 
a totally different character from his last. His 
new picture, which is now being exhibited in a 
private gallery in Berlin, is entitled The Ball 
Supper, and represents a crowd of fashionable 
ladies and gentlemen in magnificent costumes and 
uniforms, grouped around a supper buffet erected 
in a long gallery leading from the ball-room, and 
all occupied in the laudable endeavour to procure 
something to eat and drink. The variety and 
character which this scene reveals is very humor- 
ously displayed. Most of the groups are concerned 
only with the situation of the moment, and the 
difficulties in the way of obtaining what they 
desire; others profit by the occasion for a 
little quiet talk or flirtation, and various little 
satirical touches are added here and there. But 
what gives the picture its chief artistic interest is 
exactly the same quality that made the Cyclops’ 
Workshop remarkable—namely, the curious light in 
which the sceneis set. A myriad of wax candles dis- 
posed in a large chandelier overhead and in groups 
against the wall send forth in The Ball Supper 
waves of light that really appear like an actual 
illumination, and fall with astonishing effect on 
the naked shoulders and shimmering satin dresses 
of the ladies. The effect, it is said, is immensely 
enhanced if the picture be seen in a darkened room 
with a strong light thrown upon it. The picture, 
indeed, has evidently been painted with the view 
of studying this peculiar mode of lighting; but 
beside this difficult problem, which some will 
consider satisfactorily solved and others will deem 
incorrectly treated, The Ball Supper has an in- 
terest from an historical point of view, for, like 
Frith’s pictures of similar scenes, it is likely to be 
exceedingly valuable in future ages as revealing 
so much of the character, manners, and costumes of 
the nineteenth century. 


THE Chronique des Arts, joining in the alarm 
which, as we stated last week, was sounded by M. 
Georges Berger in the Journal des Débats respect- 
ing Paul Baudry’s paintings in the French Opera 
House, calls loudly for the employment of the 
electric light, which it considers the only remedy 
capable of immediate application. M. Gonse 
suggests that, as soon as the paintings are secured 
in this way from rapid deterioration, copies of 
them should at once be executed by means of 
photogravure for the decoration of the theatre, 
and the paintings themselves removed either to 
the Tuileries, if that should be rebuilt as a 
museum, or to the new Hotel de Ville, where 
they would have a magnificent effect, and could be 
seen by daylight as well as bynight. Meanwhile 
it is something gained that, pending a decision on 
this question, the Minister of Public Instruction 
has commissioned the execution of a series of 
engravings from these paintings at the expense of 
the State. 


THE Gazette des Beaux-Arts opens with an 
account of Dr. Schliemann’s researches at Mycenae 
written by M. F, Lenormant, who three years 
ago gave a similar account of the discoveries at 

issarlik. _M. Charles Yriarte continues his 
study of “ The Arts at the Court of the Malatesta 
in the Fifteenth Century,” treating especially of 
architecture and the works of im Battista 
Alberti. M. Havard gives us his opinion respect- 
ing the second of the two portraits which he 
claims for Rembrandt from the Van Loon col- 
lection now in the ion of the Baron Gustave 
de Rothschild. This portrait represents the wife 
of Martin Day, and is a pendant to the one before 

iven of Martin Day himself. Both are etched 
or the Gazette by Léopold Flameng, but not in 
that artist’s very best manner, Perhaps this is 
why they fail to impress us with the conviction 
that they are by Rembrandt. A eaggpenve 
article on “‘ The Anatomy of Ugliness,” by Cham 
fleury, is illustrated by some of Leonardo 
Vinci's curious studies of deformities. Leonardo 
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had, in truth, a perfect passion for ugliness, and 
studied it, as is seen in many of his drawings, in 
a sort of philosophical spirit as if he were search- 
ing how far it could be carried, or trying to arrive 
at the ideal of ugliness as well as the ideal of 
beauty. Some notes on the little-known French 
master Le Valentin; a first article on the Her- 
mitage at St. Petersburg, by Le Comte Clément 
de Ris; and a concluding article on Diana of 
Poitiers and her taste in art, by M. Anatole de 
Montaiglon, complete the number. 


A coLossaL statue of Prince Bismarck will be 
unveiled at Cologne on April 1, and a monument 
to the composer Spohr is about to be erected at 
Cassel. 


Fritz Scuarer, the successful sculptor in the 
Lessing Memorial competition recently held at 
Hamburg, has now finished his model in full size. 
It differs somewhat from the first conception, but 
is praised as superior to that in vigour and in 
idea. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE AND Manson's sales for the 
coming week include: — Pictures, engravings, 
drawings, miniatures, and sculpture from 12 
Upper Brook Street, February 26, and plate, 
jewels, gems, decorative furniture, &c., from 12 
Upper Brook Street, February 27 and 28; and 
the collection of modern pictures and drawings of 
the British and Foreign Schools formed by James 
S. Virtue, Esq., of Oaklands Park. 


Tue Fine Art Society have sent us the illus- 
trated edition of Mr. Ruskin’s Notes on his draw- 
ings by Turner, which he exhibited last spring at 
the shop of the society in Bond Street. Not to 
speak for the moment of the illustrations on 
account of which the present issue of the cata- 
logue is made, the edition of the Notes is the 
most complete that has been issued at all, for it 
contains Mr. Ruskin’s first contribution to our 
knowledge of the exhibition, such notes as he 
added after his recovery from illness, Mr. W. 
Kingsley’s notes, and some pertinent remarks by 
Mr. Huish, the managing director of the society 
at whose shop the exhibition took place. It is 
exceedingly convenient to have all these notes 
within the covers of a single volume. The 
volume, too, it must be said, is such as the diblio- 
phile has a right to love. It is agreeably bound 
in the Roxburghe style, it is excellently printed by 
the Chiswick Press, and the “ rivulet” of text 
“meanders ””—in the words of Sheridan—in a 
wide meadow of margin of the roughest, thickest, 
and best of hand-made paper. Eminently worthy 
of such adornment and of so luxurious a setting 
are both the literary contribution of Mr. Ruskin 
and the illustrations which reproduce many or 
even most of the noblest designs which he was en- 
abled to lend to last year’s memorable show. The 
process adopted for the reproduction or translation 
of the drawings has been, we think, under the 
circumstances a particularly wise one. Mr, Ruskin 
does not much like etching, but that was perhaps 
no final reason why etching should not have been 
used if there had been a fair chance of its employ- 
ment with success. Only there was no such 
chance: no competent judge could possibly 
differ from Mr. Ruskin on the matter of the 
uselessness of trying to reach by the art of 
etching the complicated atmospheric effects of the 
later art of Turner. Common photographs would 
have been hopelessly wrong. There is no one, as 
Mr. Huish quite truly reminds us, in the least 
capable in the present day of executing such deli- 
cately and finely-finished and always intelligent 
line-engraving as was obtainable some forty or 
fifty years ago. Therefore, it was very wise, as 
we venture to think, to go back to the very engray- 
ings executed then—the engravings of England 
and Wales, the engravings to Rogers, to Finden, 
to Hakewill—and to apply to these the new and 
useful process of photogravure. And the precise 
fashion in which this was done, and the use made 
of one living engrayer who had himself worked 
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under Turner, are stated distinctly in Mr. Huish’s 
remarks, Generally speaking, the reproductions 
are successful, and they are especially so in con- 
veying, as the kind of etching generally employed 
in illustration certainly could never do, the 
supreme delicacy of Turner’s own work, the infi- 
nite number of planes, so to say, in each composi- 
tion, and the infinite gradations of colour and 
tone. Here and there there are comparative 
failures. The Bonneville, indeed—perhaps the 
noblest early drawing of the collection, the draw- 
ing in which Turner is believed to have set down, 
and with a consummate firmness, his first im- 
pression of the Alps—is not a comparative 
but an absolute failure. In this case we 
imagine there was no engraving upon which the 
present photogravure could operate—no work 
of an engraver by whose triumphant translation 
it could profit. But most of the reproductions 
are almost as conspicuously happy as this one 
is conspicuously bad—see especially the Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire, the Bolton, and the Dudley— 
and we are very fortunate in possessing for a 
couple of guineas, at the most, such delicate and 
charming reminders of so many of the loveliest 
thingsin Turner’s art. Mr. Ruskin’s collection, it 
must be remembered, is altogether unique. It is 
not the collection of a very wealthy person, who 
has placed unlimited sums at the disposal of the 
fashionable dealers to form for him an impressive 
assemblage. It is the patient and delicate choice 
of one man of genius among the works of another 
man of genius. As such it is invaluable, and it 
must have helped more than Mr. Ruskin can him- 
self be aware in many of Mr. Ruskin’s teachings. 
Finally, let us say that the volume under notice 
gains additional interest by Mr. Huish’s sketch map 
of England, showing the places of which Turner 
has left more or less literal or more or less imagin- 
ative record. Turner knew all our coasts and 
much of our inland country; but the marks on 
the map come thickest in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and in Middlesex and Surrey—that is, 
between the Wharfe and Kirby Lonsdale, and 
between London and Hind Head Hill. 
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Instrumentation. By Ebenezer Prout, B.A. 
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Tue issue of these useful little works is pro- 
ceeding as rapidly as possible, considering 
the amount of care and thought neces- 
sary to be observed in their compilation. 
Of the three named above the first demands 
chief consideration, for a reason sufficiently 
obvious. It is, unfortunately, not to be 
denied that England is still backward in the 
literature of music; and on the subject of 
instrumentation we really possess no standard 
work of reference, but are compelled to con- 
tent ourselves with translations of those 
written by musicians of France and Germany. 
It would be idle to pretend that the void 
has been completely filled by the publication 
of Mr. Prout’s little volume, for this at the 
best can be considered as but an elementary 
treatise, especially adapted for teaching pur- 
poses. The author seems to have felt the 
galling restrictions necessarily imposed upon 
him, and repeatedly does he give utterance to 
his desire to expatiate on each particular 
branch of his theme. Is it extravagant to 
express a hope that at some future time 
Mr. Prout may be induced to undertake the 








task, for which he is so eminently wel] 
qualified, of giving to the world an extended 
treatise on the art of instrumentation—,q 
treatise which shall be encyclopaedic in its 
scope, and in the strict impartiality observed 
in dealing with the various schools and sys. 
tems of orchestral writing? Meanwhile we 
must be thankful for small mercies; and 
here it may be said that our remarks on Mr, 
Prout’s Primer will bear exclusively on its 
value as an educational work—in other words, 
whether it is calculated to afford the student 
hitherto ignorant of the art of writing for 
an orchestra as much information, clearl 

conveyed, as can be comprised in a pamphlet 
of 144 post-octavo pages. Mr. Prout starts 
with the assumption that a knowledge of 
harmony and counterpoint is essential as a 
preliminary to the study of instrumentation; 
and this view will meet with the assent of 
every musician. After an introductory 
chapter full of sound advice to the learner, 
the stringed instruments are treated, first 
individually and then in combination. The 
illustrations showing what varieties of effect 
can be obtained exclusively from the strings 
are admirable, but the author occasionally 
forgets that he is writing for beginners: as, 
for example, in the sentence, ‘“ Many in- 
stances of this will occur to musicians at 
once.” That may be, but the pupil will not 
derive much aid from such a circumstance. 
In the next chapter the oboe, bassoon, and 
horn are considered, in place of the 
entire family of the wood-wind. The 
advantages of this plan are not alto- 
gether obvious, but we will allow Mr. 
Prout to be the best judge of the mat- 
ter. The illustrations are again extracted 
from the most diverse sources. One of 
these, showing Handel’s use of the bassoon 
in the Witch of Endor scene in Saul, is 
extremely interesting, from its resemblance 
to the famous scene of the resuscitation of 
the nuns in Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable. 


_ Chapter iv. adds the flute and clarinet, and 
| ends with a series of extracts, in which the 


“small orchestra” is alone employed. The 
next two chapters relate to the remaining 
brass instruments, those of percussion, and 
the “less frequently used instruments ;” 
among the latter being the harp, organ, 
contrafagotto, &c. These are dismissed 
somewhat briefly, possibly from considera- 
tions of space. But the author has not yet 
concluded his labours, and he devotes an 
entire chapter to the all-important subjects 
of balance of tone, contrast, and colour in 
the orchestra. Here will be found many 
hints likely to prove useful to the student. 
Twelve illustrations of the chord of C as 
scored by different composers are given, 
showing the infinite varieties of tone-colour- 
ing which may be gained by altered distri- 
bution of the instruments, On the other 
hand, the examples of badly-scored chords are 
scarcely likely to be of service, as the prin- 
ciples of orchestration are not more violated 
therein than are the elementary laws of 
part-writing. In order to make the work 
as nearly complete as possible, a lengthy 
chapter is devoted to the orchestra as 
used in the accompaniment of vocal 
music, and another to the orchestration of 
concertos, both being furnished with copi- 
ous illustrations. .The author concludes 
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with a few words of advice to young 
musicians as to the expediency of repress- 
ing undue ambition either in the direction 
of over-elaboration or of writing difficult 
passages for the sake of some imaginary 
effect. Here Mr. Prout indulges in some 
homely eloquence, and we cannot refrain 
from quoting his words :— 
“ Our orchestral performers will take the trouble, 
if needful, to practise a difficult passage by 
Beethoven, Brahms, or Wagner, but they will 
not take the same trouble, unless absolutely com- 
lied to do so, with a symphony by Smith or 
Sees: and in any case they will play it not con 
amore, but probably with an accompaniment of 
curses not loud but deep. Anyone who has had 
much intercourse with crchestral players will 
know the truth of this.” 
Further on he treats of the importance of 
interesting the performers :— 
“Tf the second oboe, for instance, or the second 
clarinet has now and then in the course of the 
piece a passage in which his instrument comes 
for a moment into prominence, and he feels that 
he, too, is of importance to the general effect, 





he will blow away contentedly at whole pages of | 


holding notes and accompaniments.” 

All of which tends to the conclusion that 
there is a great deal of human nature in 
orchestral players—a fact of which it is by 
no means injudicious to remind inexperienced 
composers. Again, the injunctions to the 


student to take the scores of the older coin- | and so forth. 
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ject,” “ Episode,” 


as it is luminous. No less than fifty-three 
examples are given, embracing every variety 
of fugal subject, and in each case the 
reasoning employed to prove the necessity 
of areal or tonal answer, as the case may 
be, is masterly in the extreme. Nor are 
the subsequent chapters on ‘ Countersub- 
and “ Stretto,” less 
admirable, though here the author, so to 
speak, quits the field of doubt or contro- 
versy. Lastly, in the section headed ‘‘ Con- 
struction of Fugue as a whole,” six fugues 
by Bach and Kirnberger are given in extenso 
in open score, and then analysed critically 
by the aid of ingeniously-devised charts, 
showing at a glance the construction of each 
fugue from the primal announcement of the 
subject to the final stretto. In default of 
an elaborate commentary on the several 
component parts of Mr. Higgs’s volume we 
cannot but commend it in the strongest 
terms, as an exceedingly valuable addition 
to the literature of the subject. 

In view of the principle adopted at the 
outset, we consider Herr Pauer’s work from 


| the standpoint of practical utility, and find 


it sadly wanting. In a treatise on the 
standard forms recognised in musical com- 
position it is but natural to look for a clear 
and definite exposition of the symphony or 
sonata, the concerto, the oratorio, the opera, 
Other divisions of these 


posers as models are salutary; but it is | Primers deal with the rudimentary know- 
somewhat surprising to find a musician of | ledge necessary to be acquired by the student 


known liberal opinions asserting that ‘‘it is 
an open question whether, with all our 
modern fullness and richness, the science of 
instrumentation has made much real pro- 
gress since the scores of Figaro, Fidelio, and 
Les Deux Journées were written.” Surely 
it is the novel use of the orchestra which 


viduality of prominent living composers—a 
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in the art, and here is an opportunity for 
dealing with each available field of labour as 
an organic whole. Unfortunately, Herr 
Pauer utterly fails to arrange his materials 
effectively, and his volume of 180 pages 
contains the minimum of genuine infor- 


. { rche: hich mation with the maximum of verbosity. 
constitutes one essential point in the indi- | 


fact allowed even by those who deny their | 


inventiveness, and who blame them for ex- 
travagance and the abandonment of estab- 
lished forms. At any rate, here is a subject 
open to discussion; and we~mention it as 
we have mentioned a very few other points 
on which unanimity of opinion cannot be ex- 
pected. For the rest there cannot be the 
shadow of a doubt as to the practical utility 
of the Primer; and although, as the author 
repeatedly admits, it is impossible to learn 
instrumentation exclusively from a book, 
yet, as an introduction to the art, Mr. 
Prout’s treatise may be safely and heartily 
recommended to the consideration of pre- 
ceptors and students. 

Equally admirable, though in a different 
way, is Mr. Higgs’s essay on Fugue. 
Here is a subject which every musician is 
presumed to have mastered, and on which 
writers innumerable have discoursed, it 
might be thought, to the point of ex- 
haustion. And yet on such an apparently 
simple matter as the answer in a tonal fugue 
considerable confusion of ideas exists, as we 
were made aware at a recent meeting of the 
Musical Association. On this branch of 
the art the work of Mr. Higgs will prove 
invaluable. His chapter on “ Answer” 
shows the result of special study, and it may 
be said without hesitation that even ex- 
perienced musicians may derive benefit from 


the perusal of a dissertation as exhaustive 


We find, for example, that the subject 
of Concerto is dismissed with two pages of 
matter; while Oratorio has a page and a- 


_half, Symphony only a page, Overture a 


page and a-half, Opera seven pages, and 
Sonata (exceptionally favoured) seventeen 
pages. A large amount of space is taken 
up with matter of the least practical value 
to young musicians, though possibly of 


_interest to those who possess a liking for 





antiquarian lore. But the greatest defect in 
the book is the want of system. Herr Pauer 
is an excellent musician; but the art of 
placing his ideas in a clear and straightfor- 
ward manner before his readers he does not 
possess. Each paragraph in this Primer 
may contain some amount of information, 
though in too many instances obscurely 
worded ; but the result of the entire work 
is a mass of inchoate material calculated to 
perplex rather than instruct. It is painful 
to be compelled thus to condemn a treatise 
which doubtless occupied much time and 
thought in its compilation; nevertheless, it 
is impossible to bestow a more favourable 
judgment on such a work when intended for 
educational purposes. Henry F. Frost. 





Tue concert given by Mr. Dannreuther at Orme 
Square on the 13th inst. was rendered specially 
interesting by the production of a new quartett 
for piano and strings by Mr. Hubert Parry. We 
have had occasion to speak in laudatory terms of 
Mr. Parry’s compositions ere this, but in the 
opinion of those who heard the new quartett 





the composer has here surpassed his previous 
efiorts. The work is in A flat, and consists of the 
ordinary four movements, each conforming for 
the most part to the standard principles of con- 
struction as observed by the great masters. True 
in the opening movement (lento, allegro) the first 
part ends in C instead of E flat, the usual repeat 
is eschewed, and the Jento returns at the close. 
But these are points of variance allowable to the 
composer for his own purposes. The next move- 
ment, a presto in F minor, is brilliant, and the 
alternative section of considerable individuality. 
The close of the movement resembles that of 
the scherzo in Brahms’s F minor quintett. The 
third portion of the work, an andante in D flat, 
is a veritable gem. A stream of melody, now 
tender now passionate, pervades the music from 
the first bar to the last. The finale, allegro, 
is lengthy and elaborate, and works up to @ 
splendid and most effective climax. One of the 
chief characteristics of Mr. Hubert Parry’s music 
is continuity. He avoids cadences, and the 
several portions of each movement blend into 
each other almost imperceptibly. Another point 
worthy of note is his skill in thematic develop- 
ment. In this as well as in certain turns of 
expression he reminds us somewhat of Brahms. 
His work is intellectual rather than sentimental, 
and as it is the obvious product of a highly-cul- 
tured organisation, so it appeals exclusively to 
those of eclectic taste. The quartett in A flat is 
a noble addition to the restricted repertory of 
English classical music; and as a representative 
work it should be allowed a hearing in presence of 
a larger audience than that of Thursday week. 
The executants were Mr. Dannreuther, Herr 
Kummer, Herr Carl Jung, and M. Lasserre. This 
was the last concert of the present series; but 
they will be resumed in November next. 


Mr. Cart Rosa has now fulfilled all the ~~ 
made at the outset of his brief season at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. The performance of Les Hugue- 
nots on Wednesday week was by no means one of 
uniform excellence. Some of the principal per- 
formers acquitted themselves as wall as or better 
than might have been expected, especially Mdme. 
Vanzini as Valentine, Mr. Maas as Raoul, and 
Miss Georgina Burns as Marguerite. But the 
ensemble left much to be desired—a rare cir- 
cumstance with Mr. Carl Rosa. The orchestra 
was faulty at times, and the chorus was un- 
steady throughout the opera, or rather throughout 
that portion which was actually performed, for 
the last act was entirely omitted. In order to give 
consistency to the climax, Raoul, instead of leap- 
ing from the window, fell at the feet of Valentine, 
slain by shots from the mob outside. This is 
rather an ingenious solution of the dramatic diffi- 
culty; but it does not condone the disrespect 
offered to Meyerbeer’s score.— Wallace's Maritana 
contains some pleasing music; but it is a tiresome 
opera to listen to when the conductor is one who 
has faith in encores. On Monday the demands for 
a bis were incessant, and Mr. Carl Rosa granted 
them all with apparent eagerness, The performance 
was highly commendable in every respect, Wallace’s 
facilestrains being mere child’s play to all concerned. 
Miss Georgina Burns, as the gipsy, strengthened 
the favourable impression already conceived of her 
abilities. Her method as a singer is beyond re- 
proach. She executes sostenuto or florid passages 
with equal ease and with undeviating correctness 
of intonation. Pure vocalisation is in danger of 
becoming a lost art, and the few who still possess 
its secrets merit cordial recognition. 


THERE were no novelties at the Popular Concert 
of Saturday last, but on Monday Spohr’s piano- 
forte trio in E minor (Op. 119) was giver for the 
first time. This is the earliest of his three trios, 
and was composed in 1840, It abounds with 
melody of the type we are accustomed to consider 
as c ristic of Spohr. The movement which 
pleased most on Monday was the scherzo, which 
contains much graceful writing for the piano, 
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deliciously played by Mdlle. Marie Krebs, The 
same pianist gave three of Domenico Scarlatti’s 
multitudinous sonatas, and in_ response to 
an encore the Italian composer's celebrated “ Cats’ 
Fugue.” The other concerted works were Schu- 
bert’s quartett in D minor, and Beethoven’s sonata 
in G (Op. 30, No. 3), for piano and violin. Songs 
by Buononcini and Jensen were contributed by Mr. 
Thorndike in place of Mr. W. H. Cummings, for 
whom an apology was circulated on the ground of 
illness. 


Tue Crystal Palace Concert of the 15th inst. 
may be dismissed with bow few lines. The 
programme was commendably brief, and its 
principal items—namely, Schubert’s ninth sym- 
phony in CO, Sterndale Bennett’s pianoforte con- 
certo in F minor, and Weber’s overture to Oberon— 
are too well known to need comment. Mdme. 
Arabella Goddard played the concerto, and the 
vocalists were Mrs. Osgood and Mr. Shakespeare. 
The concert ended with three bright and tastefully- 
scored Slavonian Dances by Anton Dvorik—a 
composer entirely unknown hitherto in _ this 
country. From the announcements made in the 
analytical programme, we gather that the re- 
mainder of the season will present as much of in- 
terest as may reasonably be expected at these 
concerts. Among the works to be performed are 
Mr. C. V. Stanford’s prize symphony, a new over- 
ture by Mr. Hubert Parry, a concerto by M. Saint- 
Saéns, Goetz’s symphony in F, and a festival 
overture by Herr Reinecke. 


Ir it is impossible to speak in terms of un- 
qualified approval of Mdme. Viard-Louis’s concert 
on Tuesday, the fault must be laid to the charge 
of those who arranged the programme. In some 
respects the concert was the best of the present 
series. The performance of Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony wassimply superb; if the strings were too 
weighty in the earlier portions of the work, the effect 
in the storm movement was most impressive. Men- 
delssohn’s violin concerto played by Herr Joachim 
was, of course, a triumph; but this was in part 
due to the finished rendering of the accompani- 
ments. In Cherubini’s overture to Anacreon, 
and in Mr. Weist Hill’s Gavotte for strings, the 
orchestra also attained a degree of excellence 
approaching perfection. Mozart’s pianoforte con- 
certo in D minor, with Prof. Macfarren’s cadenzas, 
‘was repeated “ by general desire,” with Mdme. Viard- 
Louis at the pianoforte. Miss Emma Beasley, 
formerly a student at the Royal Academy of 
Music, sang very artistically Weber's scena “ Softly 
sighs ” from Der Freischiits and one of Schu- 
bert’s Lieder. Miss Beasley’s voice is of suffi- 
cient power, and her training has evidently been 
in the right direction, the command of the voice 
in sostenuto passages being especially admirable. 
It was much to the disadvantage of Baron 
Bédog Orezy that the Hungarian ballet music 
from his opera The Renegade should be 
placed near the close of a performance lasting 
more than three hours. Perchance, under more 
favourable circumstances that which seemed the 
most hideous cacophony, without form and void, 
might assume fair proportions and appeal with 
less distracting effect to the ear. Criticism on 
Mr. Francis Davenport's overture, Twelfth Night, 
which served literally to play the audience. out, 
must in justice be reserved until another occasion. 
Such a programme as that of Tuesday evening is 
@ grievous artistic mistake. When no interval is 
allowed, a concert of instrumental music should 
not exceed two hours in length. 
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